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About this Publication .. . 


News From Beuinp THE Iron Curtarn, published monthly by 
the Research and Publications Service of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, is distributed to a limited mailing list of those who have 
expressed specific interest in events and developments in Communist- 
dominated Europe. This bulletin is a compilation of material collected 
by the Committee for the use of Radio Free Europe and its other divi- 
sions and is being made available to representatives of the press and 
other media, to universities, churches, libraries, and research centers, 
and to other groups of citizens who want to know more about “Com- 
munism in practice.” The publication is not an organ of editorial policy; 
wherever possible direct quotations have been used with a minimum of 
connective commentary. However, the Committee believes that accu- 
rate information contributes to an understanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Communist system, and hence to the ability of the 
free nations to combat this system. 


About the National Committee for a Free Europe... 


The National Committee for a Free Europe was founded in 1949 
by a group of private American citizens who joined together for direct 
action aimed at the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. With the help of endowments and public contributions 
to the Crusade for Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other 
activities, Radio Free Europe. The Committee’s efforts are focused on 
the captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts 
the Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders— 
scholars, journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters 
—who have escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native 


lands. 


News From Beuinp Tue Iron Curtain is published monthly 
(copyright 1952) by the Research and Publications Service, 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 110 West 57 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Material contained herein may be quoted without permis- 
sion, provided reference is made to this publication. Communi- 
cations and requests for inclusion on the mailing list should be 
sent to the above address. 





Area Trends 


TS pattern of events in Communist-dominated 

Europe as the year drew to a close featured a 

parade of purges and trials, elections and congresses 

unprecedented in the recent history of the area. To 

what extent these widely-publicized performances 

were staged for propaganda effect, and to what ex- 

tent they were manifestations of the underlying 

difficulties which plague the Communist overlords was not immediately clear. By far the most 
dramatic and revealing of the exhibitions was the trial of 14 top Czechoslovak officials, 
once glorified by Moscow, now dishonored and (with three exceptions) deceased. In this 
case, the evidence of economic and bureaucratic weaknesses could not be concealed. Mean- 
while, on a smaller scale Hungary conducted its own series of trials and in Bulgaria the 
threat of new purges loomed. The recently deposed Pauker-Luca-Georgescu clique still 
served as the regime scapegoat in Romania. 

Indeed, although drought, worker and peasant resistance, bureaucracy and inefficient 
planning were the real causes of the economic crises which the Communists attrib- 
uted to their former comrades, it has become clear that scapegoats are a necessary part 
of the police state apparatus. 

A flood of “peace” congresses and Communist election routines were either being con- 
ducted or prepared with characteristic solemnity and fervor. The 19th Communist Party 
Congress held in Moscow in October set the theme subsequently played by the orchestra 
of Satellite regimes and Parties in November. All the Communist faithful, from top Party 
leaders to local activists, competed in pledging conformity to the Moscow pattern in their 
own countries. The Congress also was a device for rewarding Party faithful in the Satellites 
and sponsoring Party personnel reorganizations there. These so-called “reorganizations” 
were frequently accompanied by usual Stalinist methods: arrests and rigged elections. 
Balloting in Poland merely reinstated the members of the Polish Politbureau with minor 
variations in titles. The same pattern was followed in Romania and is anticipated in the 
forthcoming Bulgarian elections. Extensive preliminaries were organized for the Peace Con- 
gress to be held in December in the Soviet zone of Vienna, which will ostentatiously drape 
the mantle of “peace” over the hammer and sickle. 

While hailing their own Congresses and elections as peaceful and democratic, the 
Communist press continued to malign elections and “warmongering” in the West, espe- 
cially in the US. In November, the anti-American campaign was focused on the US 
balloting with torrents of abuse aimed at President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower and “war- 
monger” John Foster Dulles. American elections were held up as a farce where the 
American masses were given no real choice between candidates. 


POLAND 


munists’ industrialization and rearmament program will be 


New Government: After the October elections to Parlia- 
ment, the Communists firmly reinstalled themselves in top 
Government posts and consolidated their control. The Gov- 
ernment Presidium, the actual seat of power, is composed 
exclusively of high-ranking Communists recruited mainly 
from the Politburo. The Presidium is headed by Prime Min- 
ister Boleslaw Bierut, who presides over eight Vice Premiers, 
including former Soviet general, Marshal Rokossowski. These 
nen represent the Party, the Army and the economic admin- 
istration. The Presidium’s structure indicates that the Com- 


given new impetus under this tightly-knit ruling clique. 


The Church: The Catholic Church in Poland has been se- 
verely restricted in its activities since 1945, despite an agree- 
ment granting the Pope sovereignty in religious affairs. Re- 
cently, several Catholic leaders have been arrested for trying 
to maintain Church influence in educational matters. 


National Planning: Production is slow, and economic 
plans for the past few months have not been fulfilled, pri- 
marily because targets were set too high. One source of the 
regime’s difficulties was revealed by a new drive to transfer 





young, skilled Communist workers to the coal and metal in- 
dustries, both vital for war production. By supplying these 
industries with expert and reliable manpower, the Govern- 
ment obviously wants to make certain that rearmament and 
industrialization will proceed smoothly and rapidly. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Slansky Trial: The huge show trial of fourteen prominent 
Communists, including Rudolph Slansky and Vladimir Cle- 
mentis, was another blatant demonstration that the Kremlin 
sacrifices Communism’s most powerful adherents in Eastern 
Europe when convenient. Under Moscow’s tutelage, the 
Czechoslovak regime chose scapegoats for past and present 
failures by charging the defendants, eleven of whom were 
Jewish, with the fourfold crime of “Titoism, Trotskyism, 
bourgeois nationalism and Zionism.” One purpose of this 
indictment was to win sympathies by proving that Israel 
and the West are conspiring against the world. Another 
aim was to acquit the Soviets and the Gottwald admin- 
istration of responsibility for tyranny and the nation’s eco- 
nomic plight by making the Jews targets of popular bitter- 
ness. The defendants conformed to the grotesque pattern of 
confession reminiscent of the Moscow trials of 1937. They 
admitted that they had plotted against the State and had 
worked for “Zionist spy rings supported by the US.” They 
also “confessed” that they had damaged the nation’s econ- 
omy because they wanted to separate Czechoslovakia from 
the Soviet camp and make the country dependent on the 
West. The trial’s effect on other Jewish leaders behind the 


Iron Curtain has aroused much speculation. 


Economic: The unsatisfactory condition of the nation’s econ- 
omy is evident both in industry and agriculture, where 
harsh corrective measures have been taken. A new law on 
farm production has provided for rigid, long-range plan- 
ning and for the speedy elimination of the “village rich.” 
The regime hopes to increase the supply of badly-needed 
foodstuffs through an intense collectivization program and 
inflexible quotas. Shortages of consumer goods, such as 
milk, eggs and potatoes, have contributed‘to existing hard- 
ships and scarcities of fuel and electricity have aggravated 
popular unrest. Faced with a constantly deteriorating living 
standard, industrial employees have lost much of their in- 
centive for work. 


Aftermath of the Moscow Congress: The 19th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party was hailed as an inspiration 
to all puppet Parties, and Satellite leaders proclaimed Stalin’s 
treatise on Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR 
as a brilliant scientific work solving their most pressing 
problems, at least on paper. The article and pronouncements 
of the Congress are being used as models for all future 
action. On his return from Moscow, Klement Gottwald an- 
nounced that the Czechoslovak Communist Party would be 
reorganized along Soviet lines. This reorganization will be 
planned at a Party Conference opening on December 16. 


HUNGARY 


Trials: The outstanding event in Hungary was the large- 
scale trial of local “Titoists” who after the usual prepara- 


tions “confessed” that they had belonged to an espionage 
organization and had maintained connections with the Yugo- 
slav “National Council” of anti-Moscow Communists. All 
six defendants were sentenced to death. The trials and purges 
are another reflection of the reorganization of Communist 
leadership throughout the area. 

Vienna "Peace" Congress: Side by side with the hate cam. 
paign, the Communist run their “peace” campaign. A 
significant aspect of the latter was the Hungarian Peace 
Congress held on November 22. Party cadres in Hungary 
have been particularly active in attempting to provoke mass 
support for the “Struggle for Peace Movement.” 
Production Increases: Significant production increases have } 
been claimed by the Communists in food and light industry. 
Quotas in both have been overfulfilled, but heavy industry 
still lags behind. Agricultural production, especially in 
meats and fats, has increased due to an unusually large 
number of animals slaughtered as a result of the drought and 
fodder shortages. 


BULGARIA 


Elections: The campaign for the coming elections to the 
People’s Councils, scheduled for December 14, is receiving 
the usual throroughgoing Communist build-up. Voting is 
compulsory and complete electoral lists have been compiled 
to ensure the 99 percent turnout standard in Satellite single. 
slate elections. 


Echoes: Bulgaria too heard the echoes from the Moscow 
Party Congress and the Sofia Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party issued a special decree contain- 
ing precise instructions for implementation of the Congress's 
decrees on both the district and local Party levels. 
Arrests: The dismissal and immediate imprisonment of the 
Minister of Public Works, followed by the firing of a top 
economic planning official, may presage a new wave of trials 
Meanwhile, the anti-religious campaign continued as one 
bishop, three priests and 38 laymen were sentenced to death 
or imprisonment. 


ROMANIA 


Political: The political scene has been dominated by Com 
munist-controlled elections to Parliament. These resulted 
in a 98 percent vote for the Democratic Front, a Communis: 
run organization and the only party represented on the bal: 
lot. Great efforts were made to give the impression that the 
elections were free and democratic. 


Purges: Current shortages are still explained by refer 
ences to the crimes of high-ranking Communists purged las 
spring. It is noteworthy, however, that Romanian reports o 
the Slansky trial made no references to possible connections 
with Ana Pauker, Luca or Georgescu. 


Collectivization: Despite unrelenting pressure on farmers 10 
deliver compulsory quotas to the State, low crop yields 
have forced the regime to relieve peasants of certain taxes 
and foodstuff deliveries. Since exports to the USSR cannot 
be slashed, food is even less available for urban needs. A! 
the same time, the collectivization drive continues in spilt 
of its disorganizing effect on farm production. 





Political Section 


The Ways of Tyranny 


I. THE SLANSKY TRIAL 


HE biggest propaganda show since the Moscow purges 
Ts 1937 began in Prague on November 20, when Rudolph 

Slansky, former Secretary General of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party and Vladimir Clementis, former Foreign 
Minister, were tried along with twelve other prominent 
Communists for “Trotskyism, Titoism, and Zionism,” and 
as “bourgeois national traitors and enemies of the Czecho- 
slovak people and Socialism.” According to the indictment, 
the accused, eleven of whom were Jews, had engaged in 
espionage activity, damaged the national economy and 
weakened the defense power of the country in order to 
sever Czechoslovakia from her alliance with the Soviet 
Union and align her with the Western powers. The trial 
was marked by strong anti-Semitic overtones, and numerous 
statements were made about the alleged activities of “Zion- 
ist espionage organizations working as American spy rings.” 
Attacks were directed not only against the US, but also 
against Israel, Britain, France, and other Western countries. 
Much of the testimony dealt with the defendants’ sabotage 
of Communist production and foreign trade. This was ob- 
viously an attempt to prove that they were responsible for 
Czechoslovak economic failures. The accused, arrested in 
the purges between 1949 and 1952, were recruited mainly 
from the economic and financial administration and from 
the Party and National Security Forces. 

Among those indicted along with Slansky and Clementis 
were Bedrich Geminder, former Chief of the International 
Department of the Central Committee’s Secretariat, some- 
times known as the “grey eminence” behind the scenes; 
Josef Frank, one of Slansky’s former Deputy Party secre- 
taries; Arthur London and Vavro Hajdu, both former dep- 
uties to the Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ludvik Frejka, for- 
mer Chairman of the Economic Branch in the office of the 
President; Evzen Loebl and Rudolf Margolius, former 
Deputies to the Minister of Foreign Trade; Otto Fischel, 
former Deputy to the Minister of Finance; Otto Sling, 
former Secretary of the Communist Party in Brno; General 
Bedrich Reicin, former Deputy Minister of National De- 
fense; Karel Svab, former Deputy to the Minister of Na- 
tional Security; and Andre Simone, former editor of the 
Party newspaper, Rude Pravo. 

On November 27, eleven of the accused were sentenced 


to death by hanging. The other three defendants, Arthur 
London, Vavro Hajdu and Evzen Loebl, were sentenced 
to life imprisonment on the ground that they had played 
less important roles in the “conspiracy.” Six days later, 
having waived their right to appeal, the 11 were hanged at 
Prague’s Pankrac Prison. 

The trial was attended by appointed delegates from all 
parts of the country. No Western correspondent is per- 
mitted in Prague, and consequently, no Western reporter 
was present at the trial. Furthermore, no verbatim account 
of the proceedings has so far been made public. Descrip- 
tions of the trial were broadcast by Radio Prague, which 
interspersed long commentaries with quotations from the 
cross-examination of defendants. 

Rudolph Slansky took the witness stand on the first day 
and admitted that he was guilty on all counts. His testi- 
mony served as a pattern for all the confessions that’ fol- 
lowed. Slansky said that he had never been a true Com- 
munist, that he had worked with US and Zionist espionage 
agencies, and that he had damaged the economic ma- 
chinery, the Army and the Security Forces so that he might 
become a Czechoslovak Tito. The former Secretary General 
of the Communist Party is reputed to have said that he 
maintained relations with Konni Zilliacus, former left- 
wing British Labor Party MP, expelled in 1949, and that 
he had instructed Frejka and Clementis to place any in- 
formation of economic or political interest at Zilliacus’ dis- 
posal. In describing a conversation with Zilliacus, Slansky 
supposedly said: 


“I remember Zilliacus asking me about my views as 
regards the people’s democracy and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. I stated that I thought the system of the 
People’s Democracy to be fundamentally different from 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat, thereby in- 
timating . . . that,I supported the counter-revolutionary 
concept of a specific Czechoslovak road to Socialism.” 


“The Zionist Conspiracy" 


Slansky then elaborated on his admission that he had 
placed Zionists in important government posts because 
they were “conducting hostile activity aimed at the liquida- 
tion of the Czechoslovak people’s democratic regime.” 
The significance of this, Slansky is quoted as saying, lay in 





the fact that Zionist organizations in Czechoslovakia were 
connected with similar organizations in capitalist countries: 
“The whole world-wide Zionist movement was, in fact, 
led and ruled by the imperialists—in particular, the US 
imperialists through the American Zionists . . . [who] form 
part of the ruling US imperialist circles.” Slansky further 
declared that he had protected Zionists by denouncing 
as anti-Semites people who condemried hostile Zionist ac- 
tivities, by conducting a campaign against anti-Semitism, 
and by creating an atmosphere in which even prominent 
officials feared to oppose Zionism or Zionist organizations. 


Economic Sabotage 


Slansky also confessed that he had “misused foreign 
trade” for the benefit of the Zionists, and that he had 
prevented the full utilization of industrial resources, hin- 
dered the development of Socialist industry and linked 
Czechoslovak economy with capitalist states. This he had 
done by placing hostile elements, such as Loebl, Margolius 
and Ivan Holy, in important posts, where, under his instruc- 
tions, they had tried to “supersede State economic authori- 
ties and to divert the Party from mobilizing workers for 
plan fulfillment.” 

According to the Radio Prague commentator, Czecho- 
slovakia suffered economic damage because Slansky had 
sold goods to the West at unfavorable prices while manu- 
factures from capitalist countries were imported at high 
prices. “Huge profits went to Zionist organizations and 
benefitted Israel. He [Slansky] justified these transactions 
under the pretext of an ‘export offensive’ . . . for the al- 
leged purpose of gaining dollar and sterling currency.” 
The Slansky group was also charged with damaging trade 
relations with the USSR by buying machinery from the 
West when it could have been supplied at better prices 
by the Soviet Union, and by charging the USSR exorbitant 
prices, delaying delivery dates and rejecting Soviet orders 
“under the pretense that Czech productive capacity was 
insufficient, although these goods could easily have been 
manufactured.” 

Slansky then confessed that he had tried to weaken the 
fighting potential of the Czechoslovak army, and had at- 
tempted to get rid of Gottwald in order to usurp power. 
Radio Prague recorded the conclusion of Slansky’s testi- 
mony as follows: 


“Prosecutor: Further, it is clear from the evidence you 
have given that you formed an anti-State conspiratorial 
center which was preparing to overthrow the people’s 
democratic regime, and to restore capitalism, and that 
you carried out these activities in the service of the 
Western imperialists, and primarily, in the service of the 
US aspirants to world domination. 

“Slansky: I admit this. 

“Prosecutor: . . . in order to become a Czech Tito. 
Is this so? 

“Slansky: Yes.” 


The Testimony Piles Up 


The rest of the witnesses and defendants who followed 
Slansky to the stand corroborated his testimony. Clementis 
declared that he had been an agent of French intelligence 
since 1939, that he had served British and American diplo- 
mats and that he was responsible for the Titoist movement 
in Slovakia. In concluding his testimony, Clementis is re- 
ported to have said: 

“I told you everything. I admit that I became an 
agent of the Western imperialists. I admit my participa- 
tion in subversive activities of the Benes clique and later, 
of the Slansky anti-State espionage center. All my ac- 
tivities in this center were directed towards the liquida- 
tion of the people’s democratic regime and the restoration 
of capitalism, to breaking Czechoslovakia away from the 
peace camp and making the country subservient to im- 
perialist interests.” 


Bedrich Geminder said that he had acted as a liaison 
between Slansky and Konni Zilliacus. He began by speak- 
ing of his “cosmopolitan, bourgeois, Zionist background,” 
his family connections with the West, and his early educa- 
tion which had fostered in him “petty-bourgeois, cosmo- 
politan views.” Explaining how Slansky had engaged him 
for “conspiratorial activities” in 1946, Geminder stated that 
at first he had hesitated because of his inadequate com- 
mand of the Czechoslovak language and because he was 
not a Czechoslovak citizen. Slansky allegedly assured him 
that this could be remedied and suggested that he change 
his name as “so many cosmopolitans have done.” 

Edward Goldstuecker, former Ambassador to Israel, who 
was detained in Prague while on his way to a diplomatic 
post in Sweden in the spring of 1951, and Mordecai Oren, 
member of the left-wing Socialist Israeli Mapam party, ar- 
rested in Prague in December, 1951, were called in as wit- 
nesses. Like Geminder, Goldstuecker defined his role as 
liaison between Slansky and Konni Zilliacus, “the agent 
of the British intelligence service.” Goldstuecker claimed 
that his relations with Slansky began in 1946, when 
Slansky’s attention had been drawn to Goldstuecker' 
“Jewish bourgeois origin,” and his connections with “vari: 
ous enemy elements in the West.” As Ambassador to Israel, 
Goldstuecker said, he had helped Jewish nationalists to 
return to Czechoslovakia so that they could hold respon- 
sible positions in the economic administration. This wa 
done according to Slansky’s instructions. 

Mordecai Oren testified that he had “specialized in the 
affairs of the people’s democracies,” where he carried out 
“Zionist and espionage tasks.” He said that he had mait- 
tained contacts with Ales Bebler and Moshe Pijade, ideol- 
ogist of the Yugoslav Communist Party, who had told him 
that the “Titoites have supporters in the People’s Demo 
racies—namely, Slansky and Gomulka.” 

On the third day of the trial, Arthur London and Vavn 
Hajdu contributed to the testimony against Slansky. Lor 
don declared that he had owed his position to Slansky, 
and that he had seen to it that the foreign service wa 
staffed with Slansky adherents. London also confessed thal 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Political 


The Litany of Humiliation 


Question: “Do you plead guilty in the sense of the indictment? Explain your guilt." 


Slansky: 


“My collaborators became agents of imperialist espion- 
age services, that is, of the French, English, and par- 
ticularly the American services, and carried out hostile 
activities serving the interests of the American and Eng- 
lish imperialists, who aimed at liquidating the people's 
democratic order, restoring capitalism, and effecting a 
reorientation of Czechoslovak foreign policy in favor of 
the Western capitalist powers. . . . 

“I avoided exposure for so long by masking my hos- 
tile activities and acting politically in a two-faced man- 
ner. In public I played the part of a supporter of the 
Bolshevik line of the Party, while in reality I had aban- 
doned the Bolshevik position. .. . 

“The aim was to draw Czechoslovakia into impe- 
rialist preparations for a new world war, a war against 
the USSR, the people’s democracies, and hence also 
[against] Czechoslovakia, and Czechoslovak people. By 
my hostile work I aided these barbarous plans of the 
Western imperialists, these present day successors of 
Hitler. ... 

“I sabotaged the application of the experiences of 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks)... . 

“Even though I knew that their plans had little chance 
of success, our Anti-State Center helped the pre-February 
reactionaries led by Benes. . . . 

“Like Tito in Yugoslavia, I relied on demoralized mem- 
bers of the International Brigade in Spain. . 

“I have already said I committed a grave crime in con- 
nection with the death of Jan Sverma... . It happened 
on November 10, 1944, during a march from the Cha- 
benec Mountain in the low Tatras. On that day I 
failed to do all I could have done to save Sverma’s life. 
Before the beginning of the march I had not given 
Sverma, who was of a physically weak constitution, suffi- 
cient cover. I had failed to make arrangements to help 
him. At the beginning of the snowstorm Sverma walked 
slowly and was frequently forced to rest. This was also 
due to the fact that his boots were too small. He had 
been forced to put these boots on after he had lost his 
own pair. When the snowstorm rose, Sverma fell be- 
hind and I did not arrange for assistance for him. I 
feel, therefore, that I am responsible for Sverma’s death 
and I admit this responsibility. . . .” 


Geminder: 


“In the diplomatic service, bourgeoise nationalist cos- 
mopolitan Zionist elements were appointed to foreign 
legations. . .. Many people whom we sent to the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies . . . had to be recalled for 
unreliability or incompetence.” 


“At the Paris Peace Conference, Clementis openly 
adopted a hostile attitude to Popular Democratic Hun- 
gary, artifically creating difficulties on the subject of a 
population exchange between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, thereby intensifying the tension between the 
two countries, worsening relations between them, and 
thus aiding the imperialist camp... . 

“It was generally known that the Foreign Ministry 
was a bulwark of Benes reaction. At its head stood two 
exponents of this reaction—Masaryk and Clementis. .. .” 


London: 


“I spoke of my connections with Field to Slansky sev- 
eral times in 1949, to Geminder, and later to Karel Svab. 
Svab, in particular, cleverly reminded me of my connec- 
tions with Field and told me that I had been saved from 
serious consequences thanks only to Slansky, Geminder, 
and himself. Because of this I became even more active 
in carrying out Slansky’s criminal policy against People’s 
Democratic Czechoslovakia. . . .” 


Simone: 


“. . . Clementis financed my espionage activities. 

“As a conspirator I am responsible for every action 
and crime of each Jewish member of the conspiratorial 
center. .. 

“I am a writer, supposedly an architect of the soul. 
What sort of architect have I been—I who have poisoned 
people’s souls? Such an architect of the soul belongs 
on the gallows. The only service I can still render is 
to warn all who by origin or character are in danger of 
following the same path to hell.” 


Frejka: 


“Together with my accomplices, I committed ter- 
rific sabotage in industry, mainly by wrongly distributing 
investments and by directing them to unproductive in- 
dustry. ... 

“In the field of foreign trade we put into effect the 
plotters’ concept of maintaining the economic depend- 
ence of Czechoslovakia on the West—chiefly by orienting 
Czechoslovak foreign trade to the West—and acted 
against the development of trade relations with the 
USSR and the People’s Democracies. 

“We made provisions in the Five Year Plan for ex- 
cessive quantities of consumer goods to be exported to 
the Western countries and for the excessive import of 
raw materials from Western countries.” 





he had sent confirmed Trotskyites to Moscow and the 
Satellite governments as diplomatic representatives, and 
that he had connections with Herman and Noel Field, 
Americans who have been described both as Communists 
and as “Western spies.” Both of them vanished in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1949. Hajdu submitted similar evidence. 


“In What Countries Does Anti-Semitism Flourish?" 


Andre Simone, born Otto Katz, next took the stand and 
declared that he had worked for the Overseas News 
Agency, an “espionage organ of the American Office for 
Psychological Warfare, headed by General Bedell Smith.” 
He concluded his testimony with the following rhetorical 
statements: “In what countries do Nazism and anti-Semi- 
tism flourish? In the United States and Great Britain. In 
what countries are there laws against anti-Semitism and 
Nazism? In the Soviet Union.” Simone ended by saying 
that nothing less than the gallows was adequate punishment 
for his treachery. 

On the fourth day of the trial, Josef Frank and Ludvik 
Frejka confessed that they were greatly to blame for the 
ills of Czechoslovak economy, including food and elec- 
tricity rationing and decreased foreign trade. Frejka said 
that he had opposed the development of Czechoslovak 
heavy industry and trade with the Soviet Union. He de- 
clared that he had scrapped factories and forges and had 
deliberately brought about a coal shortage. Further, he 
confessed that he was guilty of paying the US about 
$18,000,000 for a steel mill which was never delivered. 
There are reports that Czechoslovakia is demanding the 
mill as ransom for the release of AP correspondent William 
Oatis. 

Confessing to comparable crimes, Josef Frank declared 
that he had sabotaged foreign trade by selling pumps to 
the West at a price less than half that charged to the 
“people’s democracies.” He said that he had also over- 
fulfilled contracts to the West and that he had violated 
contracts with the Soviet camp by importing goods from 
one Western country at a higher price thaf that at which 

‘they were resold to another. 

Rudolf Margolius and Otto Fischel delivered more “evi- 
dence” on the sabotage of Czechoslovak economy. The 
indictment says that Margolius admitted in pre-trial ques- 
tioning that he had conspired with Evzen Loebl to sign 
trade agreements with capitalist countries, and that he 
had signed an agreement in March 1950 under which 
Israel did not have to pay for about 17 percent of the goods 
imported from Czechoslovakia. 


The testimony reveals the trial’s general purposes. From 
the indictment and the round of confessions, it is clear that 
the Jews are being used as scapegoats for economic failures 
and as foils to divert the people’s anti-Soviet and anti- 
Communist sentiments. What is even more striking is the 
anti-Zionist tone of the prosecution. It has been suggested 
that this may anticipate a violent Kremlin offensive against 
Israel for the purpose of building up Communist support 


in the Arab governments of the Near East and of eventually 
drawing them into the Soviet camp. In connection with the 
trial’s anti-Semitic aspects, there has been much specula- 
tion about the fate of Ana Pauker, the recently dismissed 
Romanian Foreign Minister, Matyas Rakosi of Hungary, 
and other Jewish Communist leaders behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is to be assumed that in the future, the activities of 
Zionist organizations within the Iron Curtain area, insofar 
as they have been permitted to function, will be severely 
restricted. It is also evident that the accusations levelled 
against the defendants are meant to serve as warnings to 
all Jewish functionaries that similar charges can be made 
against them for any slight infraction. The fact that none 
of the men involved in the trial are Zionists, and that they 
received the Kremlin’s support for a great many of their 
programs signifies little in the system of Soviet tyranny. 

The beginning of the anti-Semitic campaign in Czecho- 
slovakia occurred about two weeks after Slansky’s arrest on 
December 13, 1951, when the weekly, Tvorba (Prague), 
published an article entitled “Cosmopolitanism, the Ide- 
ology of the Anglo-American Aggressors.” This article con- 
tained the following: 


“Of late, many cosmopolitan elements who became 
agents of the Anglo-American aggressors have emerged 
from the ranks of stalwart Zionists. These people did 
not establish firms roots in our country. The Jewish 
state, Israel, is today in the hands of bourgeois Jewish 
nationalists who have sold themselves to the Anglo- 
American imperialists. The latter are using that state 

. as an agency for . . . subversive, hostile activity 
against the USSR and countries of the People’s De- 
mocracies.” 


Prime Minister Zapotocky indorsed this theme on De- 
cember 19, 1951, when he attacked Slansky in a speech to 
the Presidium of the National Front Central Action Com- 
mittee. He said, in part, “We shall not tolerate interfer- 
ence in our internal affairs by any external influence, be it 
Washington, London, Rome or Jerusalem.” 

On January 17, 1952, Vladimir Klapka published a 
long article in Lidove Noviny (Prague) in which he wrote: 
“The adherents of Zionism are dispersed in states through- 
out the world. Their task is to propagate imperialist ideol- 
ogy and secret, corrosive and subversive activity against 
the cause of Socialism.” A similar article appeared in the 
January 23 edition of Pravda (Bratislava), and in Febru- 
ary, an “Ideological Conference” was held in Brno, where 
Vaclav Kopecky, Minister of Information, delivered a re- 
port called “Cosmopolitan, Proletarian Internationalism 
and Socialist Patriotism.” At that time, the stage was 
already being set for the trial of Czechoslovak Jews. 


“Victory Over Barbarism" 


On the fifth day. of the Slansky trial, this policy was given 
a new twist: Rude Pravo (Prague), November 24, accused 
Jewish Zionists of anti-Semitism. The newspaper described 
Zionism as a “bourgeois nationalist movement in the service 
of US imperialists,” and claimed that, as such, it could 
never represent the interests of Jewish working people. By 
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this statement, the Communists are obviously trying to de- 
fend themselves against charges of anti-Semitism, and are 
implying that the Jewish defendants at the trial betrayed 
not only Communism but also their own people. In de- 
veloping this thesis, Rude Pravo declared that the Zionists 
had allied themselves with inveterate enemies of the Jews, 
such as Mussolini, Hitler, and Adenauer: 

“When Jews were dying in concentration camps dur- 
ing the war, and when, in 1942, the Soviet Union 
launched its appeal to Jews throughout the world, . . . 
Zionist organizations were silent. They were silent be- 
cause the campaign to save Jews from being murdered 
would have involved an appeal for a second front, and 
that was something for which the Western imperialists 
had no use. Today, the Zionists ally themselves with 
the neo-Nazis in Bonn, who follow in Hitler’s footsteps. 
Thus we find Ben Gurion, the head of the state of 
Israel, concluding an agreement with Adenauer.” 


The newspaper further stated that Israel, “the bastion of 
Zionism,” has become the property of “US monopolists,” 
who have converted it into a military base for aggression 
against the Soviet Union and the enslaved Arab nations. 
This charge gives further evidence of a Kremlin attempt 
to gain support in the Arab states by adopting a harsh anti- 
Israeli policy. 

Relying on its usual propaganda techniques, the news- 
paper quoted Lenin and Stalin as proof that the Commun- 
ists are sworn enemies of anti-Semitism: “Comrade Stalin 
justly said that national and racial chauvinism are rem- 
nants of the barbarous immorality of the era of capital- 
ism. And Zionism is just as much an example of this racial 
chauvinism as anti-Semitism.” Subsequently, the news- 
paper asserted: “Lenin pointed out long ago that anti- 
Semitism and Zionism . . . are two sides of the same coin. 
Our Party has always realized that anti-Semitism is hostile 
to the working class. . . .” 

Rude Pravo then attacked Slansky for branding as anti- 
Semites all those who drew attention to hostile Zionist es- 
pionage activities, and concluded that the annihiliation of 
the Slansky group and the Zionist organization is a victory 
over barbarism. 


The accusation that the defendants sabotaged Czecho- 
slovak industry deserves close examination. Under Mos- 
cow’s instructions, the Czechoslovak Five Year Plan pro- 
jected a sharp increase in Czechoslovak heavy industries at 
the expense of consumer industries. Slansky’s confession 
that he sabotaged the Plan by helping to expand light 
industry at the expense of heavy industry, and Frejka’s 
confession that he misused capital investment and estab- 
lished erroneous price policies are merely admissions forced 
to conceal the basic fact of Kremlin exploitation. For, 
while the Kremlin demanded a maximum production of 
heavy industry, Czechoslovakia lacked the necessary raw 
materials to produce them. The regime tried to maintain 
a balanced economy by exporting consumer goods to the 
West in exchange for these raw materials. To do this, it 
was necessary to keep light industrial production high. 
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Consumer goods were dumped on the export market so 
that Soviet deliveries could be met, while the nation itself 
suffered severe shortages. This policy accounts for Frejka’s 
confession that he “supported the disproportionate develop- 
ment of light industry, thereby making Czechoslovakia 
dependent on the West.” In 1951, Moscow revised Czecho- 
slovakia’s Five Year Plan, and many of the expanded con- 
sumer industries were forced to convert to the production 
of heavy industrial equipment. During the conversion 
period, many plants were kept idle for several months, con- 
tributing greatly to the already existing shortages. 


ll. REACTION TO DESPOTISM 


A state, Euripides wrote, has no worse foe than a 
tyrant. This maxim applies to Eastern Europe today, 
where Communist despots reign by terror while claim- 
ing to preside over free and democratic workers’ states. 
But propaganda cannot obliterate fact, and the price of 
oppression is widespread unrest. It ranges from silent non- 
compliance to armed opposition; it penetrates all levels 
of society; and it manifests itself continually and in a 
variety of forms. 

Opposition is expressed mainly by indifference to Com- 
munist commands. In agriculture and industry, apathy, 
negligence and sabotage hamper State economic plans. The 
clergy and intelligentsia defy Communist regulations for a 
“new society,” and young people ignore or violate State 
prescriptions for the “new Socialist man.” Reaction is often 
violent, and occasionally subversive, but whatever form the 
resistance takes, its essence is denial of despotism. The fol- 
lowing pages throw light on the problems of police states, 
where constantly expanding security forces must be main- 
tained to enforce submission and quell dissent. 


Democratic Influence 


Resistance activity in Czechoslovakia can be loosely classi- 
fied into three kinds: defense of intellectual, political and 
religious freedom, sabotage of the State economic machin- 
ery, and armed opposition, both organized and spontaneous, 
against overzealous local officials. 

Reports on Czechoslovak resistance frequently give evi- 
dence of anti-Soviet feeling and Western influence; they 
also show Thomas Masaryk’s continued importance as the 
symbol of Czechoslovak democracy. A typical case of ideo- 
logical opposition is described by a correspondent from 
Munich who reports that a technician, his wife and a 
school teacher were tried in Pilsen on October 3 for dis- 
tributing anti-State pamphlets. The defendants also tore 
down Communist posters and painted the initials TGM 
(Masaryk) and E (Eisenhower) on walls and pavements. 
The main defendant, Stanislav Hrabinsky, who had written 
the leaflets himself, testified during the trial that he could 
not live without freedom. The accused all received long 
prison terms. 





Other events further illustrate the nature of this hostility. 
A Vienna correspondent writes that two booksellers were 
recently prosecuted for distributing books on or by Masaryk, 
and for circulating anti-Soviet literature, including a book 
called More Truth About the Soviets by Zdenek Hajek, and 
Some. Aspects of the USSR by Jan Uher. That such “de- 
viation” is not unique was made clear by the daily, Rovnost 
(Brno), October 27, which censured a local national com- 
mittee chairman for opening a meeting by commemorating 
Masaryk as the greatest man in Czechoslovak history. 
The Communists present at the meeting did nothing to stop 
him. “This,” the newspaper declared, “was a typical case 
of lack of fighting spirit against hostile ideology.” 

Another case in point gives added information about 
anti-Soviet sentiment. It is reported that during November, 
which was officially proclaimed Czechoslovak-Soviet Friend- 
ship Month, many posters lauding Soviet leadership had 
to be removed from walls—in protest, someone had written 
on them, “All right, but not one day longer!” Similarly, 
flower decorations on a local Stalin monument in Bratis- 
lava were removed one night by undetected citizens. 

Still another aspect of resistance is reported by a recent 
escapee, who describes how the public expressed its dis- 
approval of Communist “morality” as depicted in a film 
called The Green Book. The movie was about a school 
boy who stole his father’s notebook and turned it over to 
the police. The book contained a list of the man’s black 
market activities. The police not only gave the boy a large 
reward but commended him publicly. The Czechoslovak 


people boycotted the film after the first showing, and 
shortly thereafter, it was quietly withdrawn from the 
theater. 


The “Anti-State Spirit" 


Ideological resistance is often accompanied by economic 
sabotage. For instance, the newspaper Zemedelske Noviny 
(Prague), July 29, reported on the trial of seven people 
accused of spreading anti-Communist ideas and of damag- 
ing a collective farm. The main defendant, Miroslav Job, 
21 years of age, was headmaster at the Sabina School in 
Sokolov, and cashier at the local cooperative. According 
to the indictment, Job educated children in an “anti-State 
spirit,” and exploited their religious feelings in a “vicious 
manner.” Job was also declared responsible for organizing 
the destruction of the cooperative barn: 

“During a meeting of the cooperative, he asked the 
co-defendant, Trefny, to set fire to the cooperative barn. 
The barn was completely razed. This act of sabotage 
seriously endangered the cooperative’s financial and 
[production] plan. . . . The [rest of the group] assisted 
Trefny in covering up all traces of the crime.” 


One of the defendants, a kindergarten teacher, was ac- 
cused of closing her school so that mothers would be unable 
to go to work. Another defendant was charged with plan- 
ning to derail trains and sabotage the cooperative cow 
barn. It was also alleged that the group had intended to 
escape to West Germany. All seven received long prison 
sentences. 


The "Progressive" Religion 


Organized defense of religious freedom was smashed in 
Czechoslovakia after March 1951, when the regime won a 
protracted struggle with the Catholic Church for sover- 
eignty in religious matters. Although religion is now sub- 
ordinated to the State, and clergymen have been made civil 
servants, the people still assert their religious independence 
on various occasions. For instance, the October bulletin of 
the Metal Industry Employees Union, distributed to plant 
councils, complained that in many factories workers “ostent- 
atiously” greet one another with the words, God Bless You. 


“It is obvious that this greeting has become the means 
by which a number of unawakened workers manifest 
their discontent. . . . It is therefore necessary to point 
this out at meetings of the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement, and to properly stress that such behavior 
will not and cannot be tolerated because all ideological 
meaning has disappeared from this greeting. .. . Now 
the only progressive greeting is ‘Honor Work.’ ” 


A Czechoslovak refugee has described other methods of 
defending religious freedom. In the eastern part of Czecho- 
slovakia, he writes, where religious belief has always been 
most fervent, many people continue to protect their priests 
despite local oppression. For example, one priest, who was 
fined 40,000 koruny ($800) for not taking a loyalty oath to 
the regime and for secretly teaching young people religion, 
was aided by his flock: they collected the 40,000 koruny 
for him. In another case, when the priest of Humenne was 
arrested, six neighbors offered themselves in exchange for 
his release. 


“The Police Must Be Informed" 


In addition to the types of resistance described above, it 
should be mentioned that the Czechoslovak regime en- 
counters severe difficulties in carrying out its various eco- 
nomic programs. Peasants fail to deliver State quotas 
and oppose collectivization. Workers resist Communist 
efforts to impose norms, schedules and quotas. And 
there is a large and undesirable turnover in personnel. 
Furthermore, local outbreaks against the police and the 
militia are reported continually, and are probably directed 
against Communist officials who fanatically carry out State 
policy. The latest indictment was recorded by Rude Pravo 
(Prague), October 28, which announced the murder of a 
police staff-sergeant in Cesky Brod. The crime, like many 
others throughout the area, was blamed on the Western 
radio: “The slayer, Kulhavy, wanted to live the American 
way of life... . He got the recipe from broadcasts of Voice 
of America and ‘Free Europe.’ ” 

Because these incidents are common and passive resist- 
ance widespread, the government has launched a campaign 
to make the police more popular with the people. In Ceske 
Budejovice, for example, the police were ordered to ar- 
range an exhibition exposing the “evil character of trai- 
tors.” The police have also been told to arrange theatri- 
cal programs and to mingle, although cautiously, with the 
populace. 















Propaganda on the importance of reporting all suspicious 
activities to the police is profuse. In a talk over Radio 
Prague on October 20, the Communist commentator de- 
clared that, in contrast to the bourgeois system, cooperation 





































D- with the police has become a natural part of Socialism 
nil “because imperialist intelligence agencies and their servants, 
ce recruited from the ranks of domestic traitors, direct their 
of activities against the interests of our entire nation.” After 
nt emphasizing the damage done to the country by saboteurs 
at- in transportation, industry and agriculture, the commen- 
yu. tator pointed out the consequences of failure to notify the 
police of enemies. 
“. . . Some of our citizens still think that cooperation 
| with the police is dishonorable and shows poor character. 
This is completely incorrect [as is proved by damage 
: done by enemy traitors]. For example, two escaped con- 
victs were hiding in the woods near Rokycany. They 
. held up various citizens but later released them. Al- 
though the criminals were wearing prison uniforms, the 
call victims did not think it necessary to inform the police 
5 0 ° ° ° eos ° ° 
em immediately. Because of this, a citizen performing his 
public duty was killed. 
een 
ests 
was Intellectuals at Work 
Earlier, in an October 13 broadcast entitled “Collective 
runy Security Within the State,” a government prosecutor 
was [» Stressed that workers must “help the State and themselves” 
- for |p by reporting dangerous individuals to security organs. 
Showing how workers in one factory had been on the alert 
for saboteurs, the prosecutor described the case of Professor 
Maximilian Dvorsky who was expelled from the teaching 
__§§ profession for spreading anti-State ideas, and put to work 
ve, it BH in a factory preserving eggs. There, he continued to show 
; i+ & anti-Communist attitudes and his colleagues, perceiving 
€CO- & this, allegedly denounced him, after overcoming their initial 
notes | sympathy for his plight. Dvorsky’s persistent anti-Com- 
— munist attitude indicates that, even when intimidated, in- 
aaa tellectuals continue to voice their dissent: 
i the “At first, his comrades felt sorry for him. They said: 
ected ‘Poor fellow, we must help him.’ At elections to the 
State plant council, however, he voted against all employees, 
Pravo stating that he knew none of them. In one case, how- 
ats ever, he voted for a truck driver: ‘I am for this man,’ 
many he said, ‘because he transports crates. Therefore, he is fit 
to be in the plant council.’ 
ester “The comrades watched him closely and when they 
rican had exchanged impressions, they decided that Mr. Dvor- 
Voice sky was not constantly on the sick list by accident. It was 
also not accidental that he provokingly contributed only 
resist- two koruny [4¢] to Aid for Korea. . . . The comrades 
:paign informed the security police and Professor Dvorsky was 
Ceske screened. He certainly belonged to the . . . class of semi- 
to ar literate intellectuals who consider education to be private 
£ trak property which will facilitate a comfortable life. . . . This 
. is a typical example of how workers help themselves. 
~~ We had the task of showing this man’s true character of 


turning the spotlight of justice on him and assisting the 
workers to get rid of this saboteur of work morale.” 
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MALRONTENT 


Express Wieczorny (Warsaw), September 28, 1952. 


Organized Resistance 


Organized, armed resistance in Czechoslovakia is not 
prevalent. Partisan warfare is reported only in the Slo- 
vakian mountains, where a group known as the White 
Legion is active (See November issue, p. 8) and from the 
Moravian Bezkyd Mountains, where a Blue Legion co- 
operates with them. The Czechoslovak. underground, how- 
ever, is fairly active. In September, a Czechoslovak station 
called Free Homeland Radio was heard by Radio Free 
Europe in Germany. Also, the underground has sent 
abroad several scripts for political programs. It is reported 
that these scripts accept Thomas Masaryk’s social philoso- 
phy, advocate electoral reform and suggest various limited 
degrees of state-ownership of the means of production su- 
per-imposed on a system of private enterprise. The scripts 
agree, in particular, on the need to create a Central Euro- 
pean Federation. 


The best known anti-Communist mimeographed publi- 
cations distributed by the Czechoslovak Underground are 
the “Voice of the Underground (Brno),” the “Voice of 


the Free Republic (Prague) ,” the “Union of Fighters for 
Freedom and Democracy,” the “Free Trade Unions (Bo- 
hemia),” and the “White Legion,” which is distributed in 
Slovakia. 


Escapees 


In evaluating the degree of resistance in Iron Curtain 
Europe, it is important to take into account the great num- 
ber of escapees from Communist regimes. Between 1948 
and 1950, hundreds of Czechoslovaks crossed the Bavarian 
and Austrian borders daily. The total number of Czecho- 
slovak refugees since 1948 is estimated at about 50,000. 
Recently, however, there has been a sharp decrease in the 
number of new arrivals. During the first half of this year, 
only 130 managed to escape and the majority of these were 
young workers.* This decline can be attributed to the 
heavy patrol of the border regions. In July 1951, the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a law creating the border police and 
providing for various security measures to be taken in fron- 
tier areas. Ladislav Kopriva, at that time Minister of Na- 
tional Security, explained the purpose of this law as follows: 


“The basic importance of the new law proves that it 
is necessary to be alert so that dangerous criminal coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements are prevented . . . from leav- 
ing our Republic and from finding refuge in the capi- 
talist West, where they are [trained] and sent back as 
terrorists.” 


The law went into effect immediately. Areas along the 
border were restricted and could be entered only by persons 
with special passes and with special police permission. Un- 
reliable elements in the border areas were deported en 
masse so that escapees would not find places of shelter. 

The government has also launched a propaganda cam- 
paign to discourage attempts to escape. Press and radio 
often give descriptions of the horrible conditions in the 
West and in refugee camps. Several movies have been made 
showing the efficiency of the border police and the trials 
of captured escapees. The fact that most df the new ref- 
ugees are young workers is indicative of the rigors of such 
an adventure. 


Throughout the Iron Curtain area, the forms of resist- 
ance follow a similar pattern, and workers, farmers, youth 
and the clergy all contribute to Communist difficulties. 
The items below give additional details on the more com- 
mon forms of this opposition. 


Lags in Soviet Deliveries 


According to letters from Hungary, low wages and a 
constantly deteriorating standard of living have greatly 
contributed to labor unrest, and poor production is cur- 
rently one of the regime’s major problems. The Communist 
press complains continually about economic sabotage, in- 


* The breakdown of escapees according to professions for the 
first nine months of 1952 is: 59 percent workers, 11 percent teach- 
ers and white collar workers, 11 percent soldiers and police, and 
19 percent from various other groups. 


difference to plan fulfillment, and the inferior quality of 
work. Failures to meet export deliveries to the Soviet 
Union have been censured often during the past few 
months, which may indicate that the people attribute hard 
living conditions to Soviet economic demands, For ex- 
ample, on October 21, the newspaper Nepszava complained J 
about the lag in coal mining and heavy industry, and 
pointed out that the export plan must be completed. Stress- 
ing the importance of economic cooperation between “So- 
cialist” countries, the newspaper wrote: “Fulfilling export 
obligations is not only a matter of honor and duty, but the 
prerequisite for carrying out our plans and the foundation 
of our future tasks.” 
On the following day, Nepszava criticized apathy and 

faulty production. In one factory, the newspaper said, 
workers are permitted to leave early because they “lack 
work,” yet the export plan is not fulfilled. In the Duna 
Shoe Factory, rejects amounted to 40 percent for several 
months. Similarly, the Thermos and Glass Industry Plant 
produced bottles unfit for export. After citing other ex- 
amples, Nepszava concluded: “The interdependence of 
export work and the peace struggle must be emphasized 
again and again. Every worker must regard it as an honor 
and a duty to at least partly express his gratitude to the 
Soviet Union for her unselfish help and to contribute to 
Communist building by perfect export work.” 


The Workers’ Indifference 


On October 10, Szabad Nep (Budapest) recorded fail- 
ures in the Belapatfalva Concrete which delivers material to 
large construction sites. Accusing “right-wing Social Demo- 
crats” of inimical activities, the newspaper declared that 
lubrication of machines was neglected and ball bearings 
consequently ruined. Furthermore, workers delayed repairs, 
damaged machinery and were absent from work without 
good cause. The newspaper claimed that Party leaders 
were responsible for this revival of “Social Democratism,” 
which paves the way for “kulaks” and the “clerical re- 
action”: 

“Parroting the enemy . . . these leaders set a bad ex- 
ample. They say: “We can’t participate in labor compe- 
titions: the fireproof bricks are bad, technical conditions 
are poor.’ Where workers are enthusiastic about labor 


competitions, mistakes and those who perpetrate them 
are easily exposed.” 


Earlier, on October 5, the Budapest daily, Szabad If- 
jusag, said that the Esztergom Machine Tool Factory was 
an asylum for “Fascists, gendarmes and nuns—the arch- 
enemies of our people.” One employee was accused of 
intentionally creating confusion by introducing a new sys- 
tem without making necessary explanations. Another em- 
ployee, described as a former Arrow-Crossist, was de- 
nounced as a notorious violator of labor discipline. And 
“the clerical reaction” was attacked for delivering “holy 
messages” to the workers and urging them to obtain 
weapons. 


“Many young workers are influenced by these mes- 
sages. Ferenc Balint, conductor of the choir at the 





Esztergom Cathedral, organized a choir of young people 
from the plant. He taught them not only singing but 
also hatred of the people’s democracy. . . . Why have 40 
pieces of ballbearings mysteriously disappeared, causing 
delay in production? The enemy behind this act must 
be exposed. It is high time to clean up the Esztergom 
Machine Tool Factory which is now an asylum for Fas- 
cists and a proving-ground for saboteurs. It should be 
turned into a place where work is performed with true 
joy and enthusiasm.” 


Youth Resists 


Information from Poland and Bulgaria describes the re- 
sistance of youth in Communist-dominated Europe. A re- 
cent letter from Sofia says that six high school students 
broke into a Communist kolkhoz office and destroyed all 
the photographs of Stalin, Dimitrov and other leading 
Communists. The students then covered the walls with 
sheets of paper on which they had written: “Down with 
Communism.” It is also reported that Bulgarian students 
publish and circulate anti-Communist leaflets and news- 
papers. 

From time to time the Polish press launches a series of 
attacks against “hooligans.” This term is used to describe 
young people who show a preference for Western culture 
and who openly demonstrate their hatred for the regime. 
In the past month, the Communist controlled elections ap- 
parently provoked anti-Communist youth into threatening 
Party activists. A letter to the editor of the youth paper 
Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), October 23, described an 
incident in which two young men tried to intimidate sev- 
eral girl agitators returning home from a National Front 
committee where they had been conducting propaganda 
work. 


In an editorial based on this letter, Sztandar Mlodych 
emphasized that although such “cowardly attempts” are 
checked by force, the struggle against “hooliganism” must 
be intensified. “These young people have been given suffi- 
cient time to come to their senses . . . to turn into respect- 
able citizens.” Carefully pointing out the difference be- 
tween “peaceful Poles” and “hooligans,” the newspaper 
said that the latter waste their time listening to “venomous 
broadcasts by the Western radio”: 


“(Instead of taking advantage of our libraries], these 
young people prefer to poison themselves with Voice of 
America broadcasts, with visions of terror, violence and 
gangsterism. We can no longer allow such things to hap- 
pen. Let them know that we shall repay their treacher- 
ous attacks with the hard [blows] of workers. . . . Young 
people, poisoned by American propaganda are hooligans, 
and Party activists, who are prepared to fight them... 
are peaceful citizens.” 


Defense of Religious Freedom 


Other items from Poland describe youth’s defense of 
religious freedom. Although the Polish Communists ob- 
serve in principle the 1950 agreement between the Catholic 
Church and the State as regards the Pope’s sovereignty in 
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religious matters, from time to time the regime arrests 
priests, confiscates church buildings, closes Catholic educa- 
tional institutions and prevents youth from attending serv- 
ices. According to reports, these measures are met by 
stubborn opposition. A prominent emigré has described 
two instances of this. One took place near Warsaw in 
a school conducted by nuns. The Communists suddenly 
ordered the school closed, and parents and teachers were 
informed that the children had to be sent elsewhere. 
However, the children kept returning to the school, and 
the nuns continued their work. Finally, the militia was 
sent to see that the Government's instructions were carried 
out, but when they entered the school, the children refused 
to leave and tried to fight them with their fists. In order 
to avoid a scandal, the militia withdrew after consultation 
with higher authorities. The school was kept open until 
the end of the year. 

Another incident occurred in Lublin during Easter. On 
free work days, Church services were held and attended 
by an unusually large number of worshippers. No young 
people came, however, since all youth organizations had 
planned special excursions or work for their members 
to prevent them from going to Church. Three days 
later, when the holiday was over, the Churches were still 
filled—this time by young people who had skipped school 
in order to take part in the services. 


“Kulak Sabotage" 


Iron Curtain regimes are also hampered by peasant op- 
position. In Bulgaria, for instance, numerous collectives 
have been attacked by farmers in an effort to recover their 
property. In Durmantsi, a militia man was recently killed 
for trying to prevent peasants in a cooperative from damag- 
ing agricultural equipment. Often, farmers use propaganda 
meetings to settle accounts with local tyrants or govern- 
ment representatives. Earlier this year a high official in 
the Ministry of Interior was stoned in Nikolayevo. Two 
villagers were killed and twelve wounded in the ensuing 
struggle with the militia. 

In Poland, the Communist press continually rebukes 
“kulak sabotage.” Two items from the October press il- 
lustrate how peasants are penalized for non-compliance. 
On October 24, Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw) reported 
that two farmers had been imprisoned for refusing to sell 
corn and livestock. The newspaper declared that the “ob- 
stinate kulak” who is late in making deliveries and who 
persuades other farmers not to fulfill State quotas is as 
dangerous as any “hooligan” or “saboteur.” Consequently, 
they are to be dealt with as follows: 


“Dabrowa peasants hurried to complete State obliga- 
tions, thus supporting the National Front'’s election pro- 
gram. Rich farmers, however, remained far behind. The 
Dabrowa County Court took care of them. For failure 
to fulfill his tasks and for spreading hostile propaganda, 
Piotr Koprec from Slypiec was sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment.” 


A week earlier, on October 17, the press announced that 
the Gdansk District Court had sentenced another farmer 





to 18 months imprisonment for failing to deliver his pig 
quota, although he had signed an agreement to do so and 
had drawn payment in advance. 

Supplementing this information several Polish corre- 
spondents have described the regime’s difficulties in carry- 
ing out collectivization. Before new agricultural cooper- 
atives are organized, Comraunist agitators hold large in- 
doctrination sessions with the people in order to obtain the 
village’s “consent.” One writer reports that attendance at 
these so-called debates usually falls off after the first day 
and that passive resistance is invariably strong. He tells of 
one case where the agitators reached an impasse, and grow- 
ing impatient, commissioned a small group of people con- 
nected with the Party to start a cooperative. The men be- 
gan to draw up boundaries, when hundreds of women, 
armed with brooms, pitchforks and spades attacked them 
and the collectivizers were forced to withdraw. The matter 
of collectivization was postponed for about a year. 


Partisan Bands 


A similar situation exists in Romania. Since last Janu- 
ary, the regime press has reported over 8,000 trials of 
“kulaks” charged with sabotaging agricultural production 
and concealing crops from the State. The actual number 
of victims was probably much larger. Many farmers who 
failed to obey Communist orders were undoubtedly de- 
prived of their crops or property by village officials without 
being brought to court. It is reported that these people 
often take to the woods and form bands seeking revenge 
against those who persecuted them. Frequently, they retire 
to isolated mountain regions where their rule is almost 
supreme. Exiles state that the survival of such groups for 
any appreciable length of time is almost impossible and 
that deaths among them, and Communist officials sent to 
wipe them out, are relatively high. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that no information 
on partisan bands has appeared anywhere in official Ro- 
manian publications this year. In contrast to 1950 and 
1951, when the Communists gave considerabJe publicity to 
the repression of active resistance, in 1952 no trial of armed 
bands has been mentioned, nor have any references been 
made to the liquidation of guerrillas. Escapees to Yugo- 
slavia, however, say that the Government has offered 5,000 
lei (about $450) rewards for information leading to the 
capture of any partisan. On October 15, Radio Belgrade 
also referred to the existence of Romanian guerillas in a 
dispatch describing desertions from Army units stationed 
along the border: 


“Desertions from the Romanian Army units along the 
Yugoslav border have been on the increase. Recently 
seven officers and soldiers were killed while trying to 
escape to Yugoslavia. At the end of September, a group 
of 13 soldiers working on a construction unit prepared 
a boat in which to cross the Danube. When their bid 
for freedom failed, they took to the woods and joined 
other groups already there.” 


According to other data available from Yugoslav sources, 
most Romanian escapees are soldiers. Desertions were re- 
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ported all during October, and on the 15th of the month 
Tanyug announced that the Romanians had recently mined 
the area opposite the Yugoslav village of Nakovo in order 
to prevent flights across the frontier. The so-called soft belt, 
established some time ago, enables border patrols to follow 
the tracks of those fleeing to Yugoslavia. Mine fields and 
barbed wire fences are also employed to aid in their appre- 
hension. 

Numerous items on partisan warfare have been received 
from Bulgaria. Fights between the militia and guerrilla 
bands have occurred in the Belassitsa, Balkan and Sliven 
Mountains, One letter states that resistance groups have 
clashed several times with security organs and Army units 
in Stara Planina and in the Rhodopes area, where the par- 
tisans are gaining recruits from the rural population. Other 
reinforcements consist of an Army General from Shumen 
with about 45 officers, 80 non-commissioned officers and a 
number of soldiers. It is estimated that about 17,000 guer- 
rillas are now active. 

One of the most famous guerrillas in Bulgaria is Nikola 
Forev from Kuklen. Forev was arrested in 1951 for anti- 
Communist activities. A few days after he arrived in Plov- 
div prison, where he was sentenced for life, he struck the 
warden on the head with a brass cup, seized the keys to 
the cells and released all the prisoners. Everyone was 
caught, except Forev, who with the aid of some guerrillas, 
managed to escape to Yugoslavia. It is rumored that he is 
still active there and has organized a resistance group. 


Troika 

Underground activities are also reported in Bulgaria. A 
twenty-eight year old escapee writes that he belonged to a 
group called Troika. The word, meaning three, signifies 
that the organization is divided into separate cells of three 
men. Although his particular cell was never active, the 
writer states that it had ammunition, a rifle and a pistol. 
Several members of the Troika were arrested at the end of 
last year, but there has been little actual information on 
the band’s activities. 

A trial in Bulgaria at the end of May disclosed the exist- 
ence of another underground group. Nine persons were 
charged with forming an illegal organization which in- 
tended, “with the help of ‘Anglo-American imperialists,’ ” 
to overthrow the government by terrorist and revolutionary 
means. The evidence produced in court included several 
fire-arms and a copy of the Gospels. The two principal 
defendants were sentenced to death and the others were 
given terms ranging from two to twenty years. 


Radio Goryanin 


An effective means of resistance in Bulgaria is Radio 
Goryanin. On March 13, this station is reported to have 
broadcast the following: 


“Anti-Communist slogans appear on walls in towns 
and villages throughout the country. Many of these slo- 
gans, broadcast by Goryanin . . . have been distributed 
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in pamphlets. [Some of these read as follows:] ‘Out with 
the Russian plunderers,’ ‘Down with the Chervenkov 
band,’ ‘The hour of liberation is approaching,’ ‘Release 
the people detained in prisons and concentration camps.’ 

“So many slogans appear on walls that the militia 
has ordered Fatherland Front organizations to appoint 
special people to erase them every morning. What a 
futile attempt . . . to stamp out the people’s indignation. 
Goryanin, the voice of truth and freedom, fights against 
the diabolical designs of Chervenkov’s hateful band. We 
are obliged to change our wavelength frequently because 
of jamming. You can hear us by adjusting your set. 

“Brother Bulgarians! Listen to Goryanin, the Voice of 
the Brotherhood for Bulgarian freedom. The Commun- 
ist beasts are afraid of Goryanin, just as owls are afraid 
of light. They are trying . . to discover our whereabouts 
so that they can destroy us. That is why we are obliged 
to move about. . . . Long live freedom! Long live Bul- 
garia! Long live free Bulgaria!” 















































































In rounding the picture of popular resistance to Com- 
munism it is important to recall the great number of trials, 
desertions and deportations that have taken place during 
the past few years. It is sufficient here to mention these 
incidents in brief. 

































° A typical desertion occurred in September, when three 
: members of the Polish Military Mission in West Berlin re- 
;, | quested political asylum. One was the director of the legal 
and passport division, the second was an interpreter and 
liaison officer, and the third, a woman, was secretary to 
the Mission’s political director. Since their defection, secu- 
A & ‘ity controls have been intensified. 
a Previous issues of this magazine contain information on 
ies & Communist trials.* These involved the arrests of Romanian 
‘ee & technicians on the Danube Black Sea Canal Works, Czecho- 
he & slovak engineers, labor officials and miners, and numerous 
ol. B “kulaks” throughout the area. In Poland, a group allegedly 
of working for American intelligence was tried for the murder 
on & of a Communist radio announcer. And in Bulgaria, Catho- 
lics were prosecuted for espionage, terrorist activities and 
ist- J plots to overthrow the regime. Such cases illustrate the 
ere measures taken to combat unrest throughout captive Eu- 
in- & rope. 
ia Other aspects of popular dissatisfaction are revealed in 
‘ary & statistics compiled by exiled Bulgarian researchers. Accord- 
eral ing to recent figures, Bulgarian prisons now house about 
ipal 11,200 political prisoners. 60,000 people are interned in 
vere & slave labor camps and the number of people deported 
within the country amounts to 700,000. 
adio Communist tyranny throughout Eastern Europe has re- 
nave & ‘ulted in widespread resistance, and the harsher the meas- 
ures invoked to suppress it, the greater will grow the degree 
“i of discontent. 
: *See September issue, 1-4, October issue, 1-4, and November 





issue, 6-9. 
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ill, EISENHOWER'S VICTORY 


As soon as the US elections were over, Communist 
propagandists issued interpretations of Eisenhower’s victory 
according to the rigid tenets of Party line. They said that 
the Republican triumph symbolizes the American people’s 
hatred of Truman’s war policy and Fascist regime, but 
that it signifies an even more intense application of the 
Democrats’ program. The dire consequences will presum- 
ably be greater opposition to the US Government both 
at home and in Western Europe. 


The Communists further asserted that neither candidate 
represented the interests of the American people and that 
the Progressive Party, which truly expressed the popular 
will, was subjected to severe persecution. As a final touch 
to this stark picture, the Communists gleefully pointed out 
that the millions who did not participate in the elections 
revealed the corruption of US democracy. This claim was 
obviously designed to prove that true freedom is guaran- 
teed only by the “People’s Democracies,” where the Com- 
munists always make certain that about 90 percent of the 
electorate votes and that about 90 percent of the ballots 
are cast for Communist-sanctioned candidates—the only 
ones permitted to run. 


Farce 


“The cheap farce and slick deception of the [American] 
people is over,” Radio Budapest declared on November 6, 
“and . . . Eisenhower is to occupy the seat of his inglorious 
predecessor, Truman. The road Eisenhower traversed to 
attain this position is the road of a villain willing to commit 
any crime.” Expatiating on Eisenhower’s “boundless cyni- 
cism,” the commentator pointed to his career as head~of 


NATO: 


“As Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Army prepar- 
ing for a new war, Eisenhower toured one subjugated 
country after another, making tyrannical demands for 
frenzied intensification of militarism. . . . There was not 
one country or city in which he was not received with 
[cries] such as ‘Go Home Eisenhower,’ or ‘Down With 
Eisenhower.’ At a demonstration staged against him in 
Italy, five Italian patriots were shot to death. This sat- 
isfied [the General]. . . . American billionaires will cer- 
tainly recover [in profits] all that they spent on the 
[nomination of] their loyal agent. Eisenhower, too, will 
be compensated, with compound interest, for all that he 
has done against the people.” 


Radio Bucharest, November 6, said that the main rea- 
son for Eisenhower’s victory was the American people’s 
desire for a political change. Immediately ruling out the 
possibility of such a change, the commentator pontificated: 
“Tt is obvious that the Republicans are incapable of mak- 
ing any basic changes because, like the Democrats, they 
are faithful representatives of American monopolies.” In 
like manner, the Democratic Party’s defeat was attributed 
to the fact that “Truman was directly responsible for un- 


leashing aggression in Korea, for corruption in the admin- 
istration, and for the Fascis‘ification of the US.” The re- 
sults of the US elections will allegedly give rise to the fol- 
lowing: 

“Peoples all over the world will . . . increase their vig- 
ilance against imperialist aggressors, intensify [the peace 
struggle] and unmask the criminal machinations of each 
and every warmonger in reaction to Eisenhower's instal- 
lation in the White Hourse.” 


Fascism 


Voicing identical sentiments, the Czechoslovak news- 
paper Pravda (Bratislava), November 7, declared: “The 
American people’s disgust with the Truman Party for 
starting the Korean war and for imposing on the nation the 
heavy burden of war policy and militarization resulted in 
Eisenhower's victory.” This victory, however, was inter- 
preted as having been achieved without the consent of the 
masses: 


“The fact that only 75 million Americans out of a 
possible 95 million voted must be taken into account. 
20 million were deprived of the right to vote. A great 
many of those who could vote expressed their disap- 
proval of both candidates by not going to the polls. 55 
million voted for both candidates. [This accounts for 
30 percent of Eisenhower's votes.] This is American 
democracy in practice.” 


The official news agency, CTK, distributed a commen- 
tary on Eisenhower’s career. From the excerpt below, it is 
clear that the Communists are trying to portray the Presi- 


dent-elect as a weak military commander and a pawn of 
“corrupt US ruling circles”: 


“For his complete subservience to the government, for 
his diplomatic abilities—not his military skill—Eisen- 
hower was made commander of the Expeditionary Forces 
in Africa, and later, Supreme Commander in Western 
Europe. With no intention of [damaging his reputa- 
tion] the American journalist, Ingersoll, . . . called him 
a ‘diplomat General.’ In his book, Top Secret he quoted 
Eisenhower as saying that he felt ‘more of an entre- 
preneur than a General.’ Eisenhower's top military task 
was to postpone the second front in Europe. [When we 
think of Eisenhower, we] recall the snail-like advance of 
the armies in Italy, the amateurish management of op- 
erations in Normandy after the American Forces landed, 
and the American Army’s defeat in the Ardennes in the 
winter of 1944... .” 


Commentary in the Polish press followed the same line. 
On November 6, Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) asserted that 
some 40 million eligible Americans did not vote, either be- 
cause they were deprived of their franchise or because they 
had lost confidence in both parties. The only program 
representing the interests of the American nation, the news- 
paper stated, was advanced by the Progressive Party, 
“which conducted a bold election campaign in the face of 
terrorism and persecution by the FBI, and a mad Nazi 
witch hunt for all Progressive thinkers.” Trybuna Ludu 
concluded that any vote cast for Hallinan was an expres- 
sion of steadfastness, militancy and courage. The news- 


THE FIRST WELL-WISHERS 


“Toward the end of the election campaign Eisenhower declared 
that Providence had chosen him to lead the United States. This 
is literally copied from Hitler.” 


Rude Pravo (Prague), November 10, 1952 


paper further stated that Eisenhower would be faced with 
more problems than Truman because popular unrest both 
in the US and Western Europe is increasing: 


. Although the aims of the party presently [com- 
ing] to power are the same as those of the one which 
preceded it, circumstances have changed. Even bour- 
geois commentators admit that, in carrying out Wall 
Street war plans, Eisenhower will encounter greater ob- 
stacles than Truman, both in his own country—where 
dissatisfaction will increase as the crisis becomes more 
severe—and abroad, as contradictions within the Atlan- 
tic bloc become more marked and the peoples of the 
world intensify their fight against American imperialist 
plans.” 


Freedom to Lie 


In Bulgaria, the first interpretation of US elections ap- 
peared on November 13. Radio Sofia broadcast excerpt 
from an editorial in Zemedelsko Zname (Sofia) by Georgi 
Pirinsky, who predicted a grim future for American labor 
under the Republican administration: 


‘, .. The victory of the most reactionary forces in the 
US will be the beginning of the Fascistification of the 
entire administrative and state machine. We can safely 
assume that after the Republicans take over in Washing- 
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ton... the reactionary attack against the workers’ stand- 
ard of living and against what still remains of bourgeois- 
democratic rights will doubtlessly be stepped up. Taft, 
as well as the entire Republican group in Congress, 
will take advantage of the election victory to increase 
their attacks against the trade union movement and to 
crush it if they can. . . . In interpreting the election 
results . . . we must not forget that they ... are by no 
means a faithful expression of the will of the masses. The 
working people know that there is no basic difference 
between Republicans and Democrats, that both are ser- 
vants of Wall Street bankers, and that the so-called free 
elections are free [only] for lies, bribery and gangster- 
ism. . . . At present, the main body of organized labor is 
included in the AFL and ClO—which are dominated by 
bureaucratic and treacherous trade unionists. Those no- 
torious traitors to labor [prevent] trade unions [from 
joining] the Progressive Party. Many workers . . . how- 
ever, often vote for the ‘lesser evil’, for the Democrats. 
. . « Hundreds of votes cast for Progressive Party are 
never announced. The Party is unable to assign trusted 
people to each ballot box so that a great many votes 
cast for the Progressive Party are not counted by reac- 
tionary local officials. 

“The Republican return to power will increase the 
splits in the imperialist camp, splits which daily grow 
more serious. It will also intensify the struggle in the 
US between the ruling monopolist clique and the broad 
masses of people.” 







IV. THE FIRM TOUCH 


Since the success of Communist planning depends largely 
on mass cooperation, Iron Curtain regimes endeavor to 
keep in constant touch with the people. Perpetual propa- 
ganda work is aimed at ensuring both practical and ideolog- 
ical conformity, and direct supervision of both public and 
private life is designed to prevent evasion or retreat. This 
persistent control burdens not only the people, but also 

























Party officials who must supervise activities such as educa- 

. tion, agitation and production. From the items below, it 

il appears that apathy is a common failing, and that Com- 

)- munist bureaucracy suffers innumerable defeats. 

e 

e 

n- 

ie Public Denunciation 

. During the past month, the Hungarian Communist press 
severely rebuked attempts to conceal work shortcomings. 
Szabad Nep (Budapest) complained on several occasions 

| aH that officials submit false production reports, attempt to 

erp &@ whitewash errors, and ignore the Communist principle of 

corg! ® “criticism and self-criticism,” which means public exposure 

labor of mistakes by workers and managers. Citing typical ex- 
amples of violations of this principle, the newspaper wrote 

he on October 1 that authors of complaints about an engineer 

he and a factory manager had been penalized instead of com- 

ely mended. One was fined and the other sued for slander. 


ng- 








(See November issue, p. 5.) On October 2, Szabad Nep 
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declared that open criticism is one of the most important 
ways of eliminating deficiencies and that suppressing fail- 
ures is a grave crime. One of the reasons Party members 
tried to cover up mistakes, the newspaper said, was because 
they were afraid of making enemies. “There are some 
comrades who clearly see the errors of their colleagues and 
superiors. But for the sake of ‘peace and friendship’ and 
because they hope for reciprocal treatment, these comrades 
try to hush up mistakes . . . and even flatter the perpetra- 
tors.” 

Again, on October 18, Szabad Nep emphasized that criti- 
cism and self-criticism is the most important incentive to 
further development: “To eliminate irresponsibility, laxity, 
indifference and all traces of capitalist bourgeois thinking, 
shortcomings must be publicized.” 


“. .. The correction of mistakes is hindered by Party 
members and leaders who regard self-criticism as a mere 
formality. Their number is not small. ‘Comrades, I 
admit that I have made a mistake and so I practice 
criticism and self-criticism,’ is all they say. And then 
they continue to make the same mistakes time and again. 
More energetic measures must be taken against these 
people. . . . [No Party member] has the right to conceal 
shortcomings or to be indifferent to acts that endanger 
the Party and the State.” 


Similar complaints appeared in the October 26 edition 
of the Bulgarian newspaper, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), 
which declared that Party organizations make no effort to 
combat violations of discipline and show little interest in 
criticism and self-criticism. Describing a typical example of 
such apathy, the newspaper cited the case of a factory 
manager who had dismissed a propagandist because at a 
Party meeting he had accused the plant of making a false 
production report. The regional Party committee did noth- 
ing to apprehend the plant director. Condemning this, the 
newspaper wrote: 


“Criticism and self-criticism are the most powerful 
weapons for developing our democratic state. . . . [How- 
ever] very little has been done to eliminate serious short- 
comings and in many areas, no attention has been paid 
to workers’ petitions. Consequently, the workers [have 
lost all desire to] fight deficiencies, and the Party’s 


authority . . . has been undermined. A formalistic atti- 
tude towards criticism still exists . . . [and] is a very seri- 
ous error.” 


In another editorial on October 29, Rabotnichesko Delo 
revealed that Party members are also negligent about carry- 
ing out Party decisions. The newspaper claimed that owing 
to mechanical, bureaucratic work methods, many failures 
have occurred in plan fulfillment. Party officials merely 
adopt governmental decisions and assume that they will be 
fulfilled automatically, instead of constantly supervising 
work and checking results: 


“Some Party and State officials carry out control 
formalistically. They succeed in visiting dozens of vil- 
lages and projects in only one or two days. They usually 
interview high officials only, list shortcomings, give hur- 
As a result, work 


ried instructions and then leave. 


seldom improves. Control over the implementation of 
decisions can be effective only if carried out by the most 
responsible officials, and only if based on actual results, 
instead of declarations and pledges.” 


Private "Education" 


Constant checks on plan fulfillment and public criticism 
are attempts to directly control each worker. A method 
used to supervise private life is the system of People’s Edu- 
cators. In Hungary, these propagandists canvass homes in 
assigned districts, popularize the latest government drive 
and make reports on their findings to the Party. A Hun- 
garian refugee has described two interviews with educa- 
tors, which indicate the difficulties encountered by the re- 
gime in indoctrinating the masses. The first incident took 
place as follows: 

Two educators visited a home occupied by a Communist 
couple, both workers, and a grandmother who looked after 
their children. The team began to question the old lady. 

“How much money have you given to the Peace Loan?” 
one asked. 

The old lady replied that she had given nothing since 
she had no income. 

The educators then demanded an exact accounting of 
the family’s finances and told the grandmother that con- 
sidering all the benefits granted by the regime, such as 
social security and health insurance, the couple’s income 
was 50 percent higher than the actual figure. 

The old lady replied that she often had to do outside 
housework when her grandchildren needed a new pair of 
shoes or some other necessity. “But even this will soon be 
impossible,” she added, “because most of the people I used 
to work for have been deported.” 

One of the educators replied: “I hope you’re not sorry 
for deportees. It is unthinkable that the mother of a Com- 
munist factory worker sympathizes with enemies of the 
people.” 

The old lady declared that she knew nothing about 
politics. She only knew that the people she worked for 
had been nice to her and that they had nothing to do with 
Jews. “Yet they are deported just as the Jews are.” 

The educators ended the interview by remarking that the 
old lady needed much more indoctrination, and that the 
Communist couple had little ability to educate others. 

Another interview reportedly took place as follows: An 
educator visited the home of a middle-aged, disabled vet- 
eran. The man soon took the lead in the conversation, 
which began to resemble a Party seminar lecture. The 
educators could say nothing which the man did not better. 
He denounced the “base machinations of the Western im- 
perialists” with expert knowledge. He subscribed to the 
Party newspaper, Szabad Nep, and was a member of almost 
all mass organizations, although he could not participate 
actively in their programs. However, when asked about 
the jobs held by his daughter and son-in-law, the man 
replied vaguely. Finally, after insistent questioning, he 
admitted that they worked for a foreign legation. The edu- 
cators left, grumbling that regardless of how well-educated 


the man was in Party matters, he was a Western hireling. 
“These people infiltrate the Party, undermine the workers, 
and lie.” This opinion was included in the report prepared 
for the local Party secretary. 


Party Schooling 


Party schooling is another means of supervising the 
masses. In Hungary, a new system of Party education was 
introduced in October. Based on Soviet methods, it pre- 
scribes a one-year course of basic political science, followed 
by a two-year course in a political school. Graduates are 
then enrolled in a two-year “cadre school” where the works 
of Marx and Lenin are studied intensively. Zoltan Biro, 
member of the Party’s Central Committee, recently an- 
nounced that this year the number of students in Party 
schools will be increased by one third so that 50 to 55 per- 
cent of all Party members will participate in “systematized 
education.” In addition, 150,000 non-member workers will 
be trained within the Party educational system, and propa- 
ganda cadres will indoctrinate about 250,000 members of 
youth organizations. In short, about one million people 
will be included in this program. 


Writing in the September 21 issue of For a Lasting Peace, 
for a People’s Democracy, Biro also discussed the curricu- 
lum for Party schools. He said that because courses in 
Communism have been taught from the “historical point 
of view” many students have felt that Communist theory 
applied more to the past than to the present. The main 
task now is to show “the inter-dependence of theory and 
practice.” This year, for the first time, the history of the 
Hungarian workers movement will be taught in addition 
to the history of the Bolshevik Party to show “the decisive 
influence of Stalinist-Leninist ideals on the struggle of our 
Party and our people.” Rakosi’s article, “The Road to a 
People’s Democracy,” will be used for this purpose. (See 
May issue, pp. 43-47.) Previous to its publication, no thor- 
ough study of the Communist movement in Hungary ex- 
isted : 


. . . Those attending Marxist-Leninist courses will 
study . . . government decrees and resolutions, and the 
works and speeches of Comrade Rakosi. . . . Party leaders 
have decided to establish a faculty of ‘Party History’ at 
the Party Academy [for this purpose]. . . . Comrade 
Rakosi’s lecture at the Party Academy [The Road to a 
People’s Democracy| was of great significance. . . . [In 
it], he analyzed the struggle of our Party for the victory 
of the proletarian dictatorship and masterfully applied 
Leninist-Stalinist teachings to conditions in our people's 
democracy.” 


Biro also said that students at the Party Academy were 
poorly educated and that many of the workers and peasants 
had little background in basic geography, history and art. 
He announced that from now on only those who have 
eight years of elementary school education will be admitted 
to the Academy and that within the next four years Party 
functionaries will be trained so that they have the equiva- 
lent of a secondary school education. 
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“The Science of Victory" 


So far, this new program of compulsory education has 
not been carried out successfully. The Communist press 
has published numerous editorials about failures all along 
the line. On October 10, Szabad Nep declared that “bu- 
reaucracy has taken over in the field of Party education.” 
For instance, in one district, candidates were chosen from 
a farmer’s register instead of being hand picked. In another 
| district, Party members were forced to sign pledges to at- 
tend Party Schools instead of being encouraged or “per- 
suaded.” The newspaper also complained that propa- 
gandists “do not understand what a distinction it is to be 
entrusted with the task of educating the new generation . . . 
to teach . . . the science of victory, the love of country, 
and the sublime feeling of internationalism.” 

Five days later, on October 15, Szabad Nep wrote that in 
Zalaegerszeg only 13 young people’s groups had been 
formed and that these groups had no lecturers. Again, on 
October 22, Szabad Nep censured other shortcomings: 




























































































“During the last few days, the nationwide education of 
DISZ members has begun. But many DISZ Committees 
and DISZ leaders made serious mistakes in laying the 
groundwork for this program. In Adony District, DISZ 
leaders did not even show up at the meeting where the 
Party had entrusted propagandists with establishing poli- 
tical schools and Stalin biography circles within DISZ. 
The same applies to Tata district. There are seven cases 
where Party organizations did not help DISZ in mak- 
ing preparations.” 
















In Bulgaria, as in Hungary, Party educational schools 
are divided into three classes. These are schools for the 
general study of the statutes of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, and of problems concerning “the building of Social- 
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= im.” Higher schools teach the biographies of Stalin, 
ex- Ceorge Dimitrov and the history of the Bulgarian and 
Soviet Communist Parties. The most advanced Party 
|  [pehools, patterned after the Marx-Lenin Institute in the 
. USSR, train high Party cadres. In recent weeks, the regime 
$ press has expressed concern about failures in this educa- 
t tional program. Several criticisms appeared in the October 
e 24 issue of Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), which complained 
: that many Party committees have allowed the number of 
y so-called educational propagandists to decrease. Further- 
d more, lectures are neglected and improvements in Party 
"s  fBnight schools ignored. Pointing out the danger of such 
mistakes, Rabotnichesko Delo wrote: 
were “We must always remember that any weakening in the 
sants influence of Socialist ideology is unfailingly accompanied 
art. >y a strengthening of the influence of bourgeois ideology. 
have |) °:- Failure to understand the importance of ideological 
itted indoctrination was apparent, for instance, in the Sliven 
_— and Gorna Oryahovitza district Party committees. These 
- committees ordered the discontinuance of all lectures to 
uiva- 


educational teams during the sowing campaign because, 
as they put it, there were other, more important tasks.” 
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V. NATIONAL EVENTS 


The use of national front organizations to symbolize the 
captive people’s full representation under Communist re- 
gimes and their total support of Communist governments 
is discernible in recent items from Poland, Bulgaria and 
Romania. Composed of people from all groups and all 
Communist-dominated parties, these organizations actually 
function as huge propaganda vehicles which receive direc- 
tions from their Communist controllers. One of their main 
tasks is to conduct agitation campaigns during elections 
or when a new Constitution is submitted for “national de- 
bate.” On all occasions they pose as patriotic bodies ex- 
pressing the voice of the people. The reports below show 
that their actual role is to echo the voice of Party leaders. 

Other items below describe Party Congresses in Latvia 
and Estonia and the response to the 19th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in various parts of the Iron Cur- 
tain area. The latter reports indicate that Soviet influence 
is at an all time high. 

New appointments and dismissals are also recorded. In 
Poland, President Boleslaw Bierut became Prime Minister. 
General Marian Naszkowski was appointed an Underse- 
cretary of State, and Kazimierz Witaszewski was named to 
replace him as Vice-Minister of National Defense. A new 
Polish Ambassador was appointed to Moscow, and a new 
Czechoslovak Ambassador was sent to Washington. 


The National Front 


Elections to the Polish Parliament took place on Oc- 
tober 26.* The voters were presented with only one list 
of candidates, submitted by the Communist-controlled Na- 
tional Front. This organization was called into being prior 
to the election campaign and designed to symbolize the 
“unity of the Polish nation under the Communist regime.” 
The elections, the second to be held in Communist Poland, 
were conducted according to the new Constitution adopted 
last July. Official reports stated that 95.03 percent of the 
electorate voted; that is, 15,495,815 votes were cast out of 
a possible 16,305,891. 99.8 percent of the votes were for 
candidates of the National Front, and 4,645 were declared 
invalid. Although the candidates all had the official stamp 
of Party approval, the elections were proclaimed a great 
victory for the Communist regime, which had expended 
no little effort in getting out the voters. 

Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz acclaimed this “victory” 
at a meeting of the All-Poland National Front held in 
Warsaw on October 28. Cyrankiewicz declared that “this 
magnificent triumph and the growing strength of the 
powerful peace camp have given the Polish nation great 
hopes for the future.” The Prime Minister also attacked 
Western radio broadcasts to Poland and said that by a 
common effort, “transient” difficulties caused by the enemy 
would be overcome: 


* See page 20. 


“Deep down in his heart every Pole knows that owing 
to the development of our own economic, moral and po- 
litical strength and to our alliance with the USSR... 
the disgrace of our defeat in September 1939 will not be 
repeated. . . . The treacherous and shameful attempts of 
our class enemy during the election campaign were un- 
successful, just as the barking propaganda of ‘Voice of 
America,’ and the so-called ‘Free Europe,’ which the 
Poles have named, ‘Hitler’s Voice,’ are unsuccessful. .. . 

“The causes of passing difficulties which confront the 
working man are now clear to us. We now thoroughly 
understand that through our own conscious and joint 
efforts, we shall be able to gain victory over our ene- 
mies... 2 


Propaganda Is the Means 


It was decided at this meeting that the National Front, 
ostensibly a super-national, patriotic body, would continue 
its work instead of disbanding. On November 4, the news- 
paper Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) said that the reason for 
this decision was that years of hard work were required to 
fulfill the “National Front’s great electoral program,” and 


that the agitators trained during the elections would be re- 
quired for this activity. Commending the work of these 
activists, the newspaper wrote: 

“The impressive figure of 500,000 activists of National 
Front Committees and 600,000 non-Party agitators, indi- 
cates the high-development of active non-Party workers 
surrounding our Party. .. . We may well be proud that 
our election campaign was a great success. [This is due 
mainly to] the fact that agitators reached [all] levels of 
our society . . . [gained] access to the most backward, iso- 
lated communities.” 


The newspaper concluded that Party organizations must 
take advantage of the experience gained in the elections 
and must bear in mind that the primary task of Party or- 
ganizations is to supervise propaganda. “Agitation is the 
first duty of every Party member, and there can be no Party 
member who is not an agitator or who does not cooperate 
with agitators.” In short, the Communist regime hopes to 
use the National Front as a means of achieving greater 
cooperation between the people and the Government. 


The Democratic Front 


Last July, Radio Bucharest announced that a new or- 
ganization called the Romanian People’s Democratic 
Front had been set up at a “coordinating conference,” at- 
tended by representatives from the Communist Party, mass 
organizations, unions, the Ploughman’s Front, the national 
minorities and the fields of science, art and culture. (See 
August issue, p. 16.) It was clear at that time that this 
new group was Communist-controlled. The Democratic 
Front sponsored all debates and lectures on the new Con- 
stitution, adopted on September 24. Throughout the cam- 
paign, emphasis was placed on the Communist Party’s 
leadership of the country. Recent news from Romania 
indicates that the organization will fulfill a similar role 
in conducting the campaign for the November 30th elec- 
tions to the Grand National Assembly. 


In this connection, Radio Romania, November 1, broad. 
cast an hour-long manifesto of the Democratic Front. This 
document is a repetition of propaganda issued during the 
nation-wide “debate” on the Constitution. (See November 
issue, p. 14.) It emphasizes that the most significant 
achievement of the Romanian working people is the na- 
tionalization of main industrial enterprises, and points 
out that Romania’s industrial power has doubled under 
the Communist regime. Exile researchers say that these 
alleged increases are based on 1948, the year in which 
Communist confiscation and nationalization of property 
brought Romanian economy to a virtual standstill. By the 
same token, the manifesto pays tribute to the new Consti- 
tution’s protection of farmers, the rising standard of living, 
social benefits, freedom of association, civil rights and 
progress in education—all presumably guaranteed by the 
Communists. In conclusion, the manifesto urges the people 
to vote for candidates of the Democratic Front, the only 
candidates actually running in the elections. 

Among those “unanimously” nominated are a number 
of men who have recently been demoted or purged or who 
belong to organizations which have joined with the Com. 
munists. Among these are Avram Bunaciu, former First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, purged in June 1952; 
Gheorghe Florescu, former Secretary-General of the youth 
movement, replaced in August 1952; Matei Socor, former 
chief of Radio, removed in June 1952; Gheorghe Vasilichi, 
former Minister of Mines and Petrol, removed in March 
1951; Popescu-Puturi, former director of Agerpress, purged 
in 1951; and Romulus Zaroni, former Minister of Agri 
culture, removed in 1950. 


Indestructible Alliance 


Elections to the Bulgarian People’s Councils will be held 
on December 14. Recent editorials in the Communist pres 
revealed that the Fatherland Front will play a major rok 
in this campaign. As in other parts of the area, the purpox 
of this is to demonstrate the nation’s full support of Com 
munism. For instance, on October 28, Radio Sofia de 
clared: “The indestructible alliance of the Fatherlani 
Front of workers, toiling peasants and the people’s intell- 
gentsia will be shown once again in a most impressivt 
manner during . . . the elections.” 

The People’s Councils are organs of local government 
and direct all economic, social and cultural activities. At 
cording to the Bulgarian press, they also safeguard publi 
order, defend the rights of citizens, and see that Statt 
properties are managed properly. In an editorial on Sep 
tember 6, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) declared that th 
People’s Councils can be successful only if they form Par 
groups in the Councils’ executive committees. In this waj, 
they will guarantee Communist leadership. The newspap* 
also announced that the councils will be made to conform 
to their Soviet counterparts. A Bulgarian delegation recentl 
visited the Soviet Union for this purpose. After the dele 
gation’s return, it was “clear how the People’s Counc 
are to mobilize the working masses in carrying out tz 
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entrusted to them by the Party and Government.” Perma- sgimEmpegeunun Ne mryeaeTD cE TET Ee 
nent commissions on the Councils are the channels through |". te: ; 
which this mobilization takes place. An editorial in the 
September 24 issue of Otechestven Front (Sofia) revealed 
that forced labor brigades are part of the new system: 


“Fatherland Front organizations get in direct touch 
with the People’s Councils [probably with the perma- 
nent commissions], plan their work with them, explain 
new projects to workers and mobilize them for carrying 
out these projects. Fatherland Front members gratui- 
tously labor on various constructions of local and na- ri 
cian importance. For example, the Fatherland Front i" KAZOY ae arr e WL rsacar aie 
organization in the region of the Georgi Dimitrov Dam . "4 ANDYD ’ wah ee ty POPs a 
organized many construction brigades. . . . Fatherland 
Front organizations in the city of Kustendil contributed 
30,000 labor days to building an aqueduct.” 


be “a Fo ig & < 


Party Congresses 


On September 21, two weeks prior - the opening of Bie signe “Every Pole yo fer all - el of the National 
the Moscow Congress of the Communist Party of the Front.” 

USSR, the 12th Congress of the Latvian Communist Party The picture is of the new Premier and former President Boleslaw 
convened in the House of Education in Riga. The con- Bierut. 

ference was attended by 517 voting delegates and 123 ad- The following poem was appended as a caption: ; 
visory delegates, Of the twelve nationalities represented, ee eee ip 9 a 
only 55 percent of the deputies were Latvian. The first Your hand, oh voter, will not be directed 

speaker at the Congress, Minister of Interior Albert Sieks, By any of the initiators of Martyka’s murder.” 

complained about inefficiency on tractor stations and poor From Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), Oct. 23, 1952 
propaganda work among kolkhoz peasants. On several 
collectives, Sieks said, peasants do not take part in Socialist 
competitions, do not attend meetings and do not print 
kolkhoz news. 

A two-hour address was delivered by Secretary of the 
Latvian Communist Party, Janis Kalnberzins, who reviewed 
conditions in all fields of Latvian life. Kalnberzins said 
that industrial production was deficient because of poor 
work by Party organizations, and engineers and non-skilled 
technical workers. The Secretary claimed that industrial 
cadres in the textile, meat, milk and machine industries, as 
well as in cooperative enterprises, harbor “bourgeois na- 
tionalists” and other dangerous elements. As a consequence, 
many artels do not follow Party directives or produce 
articles required in the plan. “In some artels,” Kalnberzins 
said, “corruption and the misappropriation of collective 
property is still a common practice.” 

Kalnberzins also said that although satisfactory progress 
had been made in educating youth along Communist lines, 
the indoctrination of Pioneers must be greatly improved. 
“Weak ties exist between parents and teachers and the 
Party has inadequately supervised education.” Kalnberzins 
also complained about work in the Academy of Science: 


elected Second Secretary and A. J. Pelse was elected Third 
Secretary of the Party. The Russian A. N. Jersov, was 
not listed among the 75 members of the Party’s Central 
Committee. 

In Estonia, the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
Party was held in Tallinn between September 16 and 19. 
The delegates elected 75 members to the Party’s Central 
Committee. (Previously, the Committee consisted of 69 
members.) Sixteen former members lost their seats. 
Among these were George Abels, a former Minister of 
Agriculture, Richard Kurvits, formerly Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the District of Tartu, and Villem 
Kuusik, a secretary of the Party’s Central Committee since 
1948. Minister of Agriculture Ivan Oja also lost his 
seat. It is reported that the Central Committee of the 
Estonian Communist Party now consists, except for one 
member, of Russians and Estonians educated in the USSR. 
Exile circles say that a new purge is probably imminent, 
since many top Communists were criticized at the Congress 
and not re-elected. 

In reports on conditions within the country, Party spokes- 
men claimed that progress had been made in Estonian in- 

“Only 22.5 percent of the lecturers at the Academy of dustry and in eliminating “kulaks” from kolkhozes. How- 
Science are doctoral candidates in science. No doctor’s ever, severe shortages of various raw materials were re- 
dissertation has been written in the past year, and only ported and incompetence in the administration denounced. 


10 members have written candidates’ dissertations. Com- The lack of politically and academically qualified instruc- 
trades! It is the duty of the Party to spare no effort to y 


: ; ce 4 tors was anoth r discus 

give the masses Marxist-Leninist education.” : er problem discu sed at the Congress and 
emphasis was placed on the need to increase the number of 

The Congress re-elected Kalnberzins to the post of First | Russian courses in Estonian schools. 


ccretary of the Party. The Russian, V. N. Jersov, was First Secretary of the Party, Ivan Kabin, made a report 
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on changes in Estonia since the last Party Congress, held in 
April 1951. As quoted by Rahva Haal (Tallinn), Septem- 
ber 17, Kabin gave the following statistics: 


“During the period covered by this report, the Party 
has increased by 3,000 Communists . . . and the num- 
ber of Party cells by 159. . . . Membership in trade 
unions increased by 20,700. . . . Membership in the 
Komsomol organizations increased by 16,084... . We 
have 2,000 full-time propagandists. . . . In all, 39,000 
agitators are working in agitation collectives. 7,000 of 
them are Communists, 10,000 are from Komsomols, and 
22,000 are without Party affiliations. .. .” 


Kabin concluded his speech with a warning about vigi- 
lance against enemies: 


“We must not forget the geographical position of our 
Republic. It is well-known that American-British war- 
mongers are hatching various plots against the Soviet 
Union. . . . Our duty is to continually increase the po- 
litical alertness of Communists and workers, [who must 
be on their guard against] the machinations of enemies.” 


"Stalin Is in Good Health" 


Reverberations of the 19th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party were heard throughout the Iron Curtain 
area. In general, the Congress was welcomed as an oppor- 
tunity to launch new, “revitalized” propaganda drives. 
For instance, on his return from Moscow, President Kle- 
ment Gottwald of Czechoslovakia delivered a speech in 
which he announced that the “criticism and self-criticism” 
practiced at the Congress would be applied to conditions in 
Czechoslovakia, and that the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party would be reorganized along Soviet lines. Gott- 
wald also expressed his nation’s gratitude to Stalin, and 
stressed the importance of Stalin’s new “scientific” treatise 
on the Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, In 
response to Gottwald’s speech, Sokolske Noviny (Prague), 
October 13, commented: 


“Our basic task is to study Stalin’s Econognic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR. .. . It will help us to solve 
all other tasks. We were proud and joyful [when Com- 
rade Gottwald told us about] the meeting between our 
delegation and Comrade Stalin to discuss Czechoslovak 
problems. According to Comrade Gottwald, Comrade 
Stalin this time, as always, showed the greatest under- 
standing of our affairs, and assured us of his support. 
... And mainly: Comrade Stalin is in the best of health 
—full of power and energy. We must absorb all his 
great teachings, and all the teachings of the 19th Con- 


gress.... 

Similarly, at the October 23 session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, Matyas Rakosi 
reported on the 19th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. On the basis of this report the Central 
Committee adopted a resolution to base all future work on 
Stalin’s analysis of Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR, as well as on the “ideals” accepted at the Congress. 
According to Szabad Nep (Budapest) , October 24, the Cen- 
tral Committee appointed a sub-committee to work out a 


detailed study of the Congress and Stalin’s essay. Th 
Committee includes Matyas Rakosi, Erno Gero and Joseph 
Revai. It is clear that Stalin’s work will be used as a text. 
book in all schools, since “every phase of Party and public 
education must incorporate the [Central Committee’s de. 
cision].” 


Even the Sick 


Another aspect of pro-Soviet propaganda was described 
in a recent article in the Polish press. On September 9, the 
monthly, Samopomoc Chlopska (Warsaw) announced tha} 
Polish-Soviet Friendship Month will be observed between 
November 7 and December 7 under the slogan, “The in. 
dissoluble ties of friendship between the Polish people and 
the peoples of the USSR are peace, independence and the 
happy future of our country.” The main event of the 
month will be the commemoration of the 35th anniversary 
of the “Great October Revolution.” Samopomoc Chlopsk 
made the following recommendations to all communitie 
for carrying out the celebrations: 


“(Each community] must select from among its activ- 
ists someone who will give a lecture on the Soviet Union. 
. .. Each community must organize discussions of books 
by given Soviet authors. Theatres should present pre- 
pared plays . . . and the sick must try to obtain publi- 
cations on Soviet matters. [Community libraries] must 
organize exhibits of Soviet books. . . . Editorial staffs 
must prepare special issues of community newspapers 
devoted to Polish-Soviet friendship. . . . [Women and 
youth] will clean and decorate the graves of Polish and 
Soviet soldiers, . . .” 


Imagination 


Polish Army Day was celebrated throughout the cour 
try on October 12. The day was selected to commemoratt 
the Lenino battle of 1943, when, for the first time, Polish 
divisions, organized in Russia, fought alongside the Re 
Army against the Nazis. Under the Communist regime, 
this battle has become the symbol of the brotherhood d 
the two Armies. 

At an impressive ceremony in Warsaw, attended by 
Marshal Rokossowski and Prime Minister Cyrankiewic, 
propaganda praising the Soviet Union was especially prom- 
inent. The main speaker of the occasion was Vice-Ministet 
of National Defense, General Wladyslaw Korczyc, who 
asserted that the USSR had made possible the unification 
of Polish lands. The General also criticized NATO, whos 
armies, he said, are composed not of Europeans but d 
Americans and Nazis. 

The hero of the celebration was Marshal Rokossowski 
Communist Chief of Poland’s Armed Forces. For the fist 
time, Rokossowski received a congratulatory telegram o 
behalf of his leadership of the Polish Armed Forces from 
Marshal Vassilevsky, Soviet Minister of Military Affain 
Radio Warsaw, October 12, also paid tribute to the Ger 
eral: 

“. . . Only outstanding abilities, unlimited devotion 
to the Revolution, and a deep love of freedom could 
elevate a 23-year-old young man to the position of 
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Commander of the Twentieth Cavalry Regiment of the 
Red Army. He earned this promotion by riding over 
... the carcasses of White guardsmen. . . . The hand 
of the Warsaw worker, used to cutting stones . . . hewed 
the borders of the first workers’ and peasants’ state. The 
warm heart of this revolutionary Pole guided his equi- 
table hand and heart, which knew that the enemy of 
the working class is the enemy of liberty. . . . I do not 
know if even the boldest imagination could create such 
a hero... . And if the imagination could have created 
such a hero then he undoubtedly would have been ex- 
posed to error, would have had a fancy personality. But 
this unusual hero is modest, simple and close to the com- 
mon soldier whom he understands and loves. . . . Such 
a chief is the pride of the soldier. Such a member of 
the Politburo is the pride of the Party. Such a Deputy 
to the Seym is the pride of the Nation.” 
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Appointments and Dismissals 


On November 20, Boleslaw Bierut gave up his post as 
President of Poland to become Prime Minister of the 
country. This change was made in accordance with the 
new Constitution and the recent national elections to Par- 
lament, in which Bierut was the top Party candidate. Un- 
der the new Constitution, the post of President of the 
Republic no longer exists, and the highest official govern- 
ment organ is the Council of State, similar to the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet in the USSR. Alexander 
Zawadzki, former Vice-Premier, was made Chairman of 
the Council, filling a vole similar to that of Nikolai Shver- 
nik in the Soviet Union. Although the former Prime Min- 
ister, Cyrankiewicz, has been prominently featured in recent 
regime celebrations, no mention has as yet been made 
about his appointment to a new post. 

The Parliament elected the following men as Vice- 
hairmen of the State Council: Stefan Ignar, of the 
nited Peasant Party; Waclaw Barcikowski, a leader of 
e Democritic Party; Franciszek Mazur, Secretary of the 
entral Committee of the United Polish Workers’ Party, 
and Marian Rybicki, Secretary of the Council of State. 
an Dembowski, a professor of biology, was named Speaker 
of Parliament as well as a Vice-Chairman. The latter two 
men are members of the United Polish Workers’ Party. Nine 
thers were elected to the Council, including Zygmunt 
Modzelewski, a former Foreign Minister. 

On September 26, the Polish press announced that 
neral Marian Naszkowski had been appointed Under- 
retary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
eneral was relieved of his post as Vice-Minister of Na- 
ional Defense and as Chief of the Central Board of Po- 
itical Education in the Army. Exiles say that Naszkowski 
ist came into contact with Communist circles when he 
as studying law at Lwow University. Previous to this, he 
a reputed to be an ardent Catholic. After the second 
orld War, Naszkowski became a military attaché in Paris 
d was active in the repatriation of Polish soldiers in 
tance. In 1945, he participated in the Paris Peace Con- 
rence and was elected a Chairman of the Military Com- 
hission. In 1947, he was appointed Polish Ambassador 
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to Moscow, and in 1950, named Chief of the Army’s Cen- 
tral Board of Political Education. In November of the 
same year, he became Vice-Minister of National Defense. 

An exile expert says that Naszkowski’s transfer from 
highest politruk in the Army to Undersecretary of State in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is undoubtedly a promo- 
tion. “It is difficult to say whether his activities will be 
limited to political supervision in the Polish diplomatic 
service or whether he will act in a broader capacity. One 
may assume, however, that being in the Kremlin’s favor, 
Naszkowski will coordinate various activities in the regime 
and perhaps those within other captive countries.” 


New Vice-Minister of National Defense 


On October 2, Radio Warsaw announced that Kazimierz 
Witaszewski, former chief of the Central Committee’s 
Cadre Division, had been appointed to replace Naszkowski 
as Vice-Minister of National Defense. Exiles say that 
Witaszewski is one of the few Communist leaders who 
actually rose from the working class. It is reported that in 
1924 Witaszewski worked in the textile industry in Lodz 
and that in 1926 he joined the Party. In 1929, he was 
drafted into the army and subsequently set up a Com- 
munist cell in his regiment. Discharged in 1931, he re- 
sumed his former activities and became a member of the 
executive committee of the Textile Workers’ Union. The 
following information on Witaszewski’s later career was 
supplied by an emigre Polish journalist: 


“At the outbreak of the Russo-German war in 1941, 
Witaszewski went to the Soviet Union, where he worked 
as a laborer in various places. In 1943, when the Soviets 
established the so-called Union of Polish Patriots, Wita- 
szewski became a member. Later, he joined the Kosciu- 
szko Division, the first Polish military unit connected 
with the Soviet Army. Witaszewski was made a captain, 
and then worked his way slowly to the top. His ‘intel- 
lectual’ Party friends started with the ranks of colonel 
or general. 

“In 1944, Witaszewski worked for the so-called Lublin 
Committee as a labor expert in the Communist Party. 
In November of that year, the Communists staged a 
labor meeting which they called the First Congress of 
Polish Trade Unions. Witaszewski was elected Secretary- 
General of the Union before the Conference was held. A 
year later, his title was changed to Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Trade Union. He kept this post 
until 1949, when he was transferred to Party headquar- 
ters in Warsaw.” 


On September 16, Waclaw Lewikowski was named the 
new Polish Ambassador to Moscow in place of Kazimierz 
Jasinski, who succeeded Marian Naszkowski in October, 
1950. Previous to his appointment in Moscow, Jasinski 
was deputy to the chairman of a special commission for 
combatting “economic waste and sabotage.” He was also 
Vice-President of the Government Auditing Chamber. The 
Polish press officially announced that Jasinski had resigned 
because of illness. 





Exiles state that the new Ambassador, Lewikowski, be- 
longs to the old guard of the Polish Communist Party. He 
is a member of the Party’s Central Committee and on 
the Main Commission for Party Control, which sees that 
Party members commit no “ideological” mistakes. In June 
1949, Lewikowski was replaced as chairman of this Com- 
mission by Jozwiak-Witold. The new Ambassador has had 
no previous connection with the diplomatic service. 


On November 6, Karel Petrzelka was appointed Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to Washington in place of Vladimir 
Prochazka. Petrzelka, who received a law degree in Brno, 
was a judge for several years. After the war he worked in 
the Department of International Law in the Ministry of 
Justice, and in 1946, he sat on the inter-ministerial com- 
mittee which negotiated reparations to English and Ameri- 
can citizens for property losses in Czechoslovakia due to 
nationalization. Petrzelka was reported to be against in- 
demnities on patriotic grounds. During the 1946 union 
elections* in the Ministry, Petrzelka was known as an active 
member of the Communist Party, although after the Com- 
munist ticket fell through, he grew reserved on this sub- 
ject. During the 1948 coup, Petrzelka and a group of dedi- 
cated Communists succeeded in expelling the anti-Com- 
munist, Propkop Drtina, from the post of Minister of Jus- 


*In Czechoslovakia, there is one union for all civil servants as 
well as industrial employees. 


tice. Petrzelka was subsequently appointed Chief of the 
International Law Department in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and acted as legal counsellor to the Czechoslovak 
UN delegation. In 1950, he was appointed a Professor of 
Civil Law at Charles University. 


In a broadcast on November 8, Radio Sofia announced 
that Ivan Esolov Vinarov had been relieved of his post as 
Bulgarian Minister of Roads and Construction. He was re- 
placed by Marin Penchev Drachnov, previously an assist- 
ant manager on a government project. 

It is reported that Vinarov left Bulgaria in 1923 and 
went first to Yugoslavia and then to the Soviet Union. He 
returned to Sofia in September 1944 as a colonel in the 
Red Army, and was appointed head of the Ninth Division 
in Pleven. Exiles say that he and his colleagues in the 
militia committed a number of atrocities in the district, 
and that in 1945, when a coalition government existed, 
Vinarov was brought to trial. His collaborators were sent 
to prison, but Vinarov, who was known as a Moscow agent, 
was set free. Later that year he was promoted to the rank 
of General, and eventually made Deputy Minister of Roads 
and Construction. In November 1951, after the death of 
General Blagoi Ivanov, he was made Minister. According 
to information from Bulgaria, Vinarov was removed from 
this post because even his Communist comrades wert 
shocked by his activities. 
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The Facts of Life 


I. WORD FROM THE PEOPLE 


SERIES of refugee reports, coupled with the usual com- 
plaints and admonishments of the Satellite radio and 
press, combine to give a picture of the complexity 

and hardship of daily life behind the Iron Curtain. Many 
of the reports stress the inadequacy of wages in the face of 
high costs and compulsory government deductions, and 
several of them contain news of the development of new 
class distinctions. 

Hungary 


In Switzerland, as of November 1, the exchange rate of 
Hungarian forints for Swiss francs was 100:8.0—10.5 and 
that of the dollar 1:4.27-4.30 Swiss francs. Therefore, 100 
forints can now be bought in Switzerland for $2.50 and the 
average rate of exchange between the dollar and the forint 
is 1:40. Exile reports testify that one dollar can be bought 
for 45—48 forints on the Hungarian black market. 

The average total income of a workman or a white-collar 
worker amounts to 700-800 forints per month. Good skilled 
workmen earn more, unskilled assistant workmen less, but 
the above figure represents the average income of the 
majority of people. However, this is total income before 
deductions (Party and trade union fees, old age insurance, 
Peace Loans, subscription to papers, etc.) which amount to 
at least 100 forints, and actually the majority of workers 
live on 600-700 forints per month and many on even less. 

Taking the Swiss rate of exchange and the Hungarian 
black market price of the dollar into consideration, it is 
difficult for a United States citizen to imagine how someone 
can live on 15-20 dollars per month, especially if he has 
dependents. However, it is possible if one takes into ac- 
count the fact that the purchasing power of the forint 
within the country is higher than the above-menticned 
tate of exchange indicates, and some of the daily expenses 
(rent, meals at factory canteens, transportation) are rela- 
tively small. Nevertheless, the living standard is extremely 
low and although people are not actually starving, they 
often go hungry. The food and clothing situation has de- 


teriorated not only compared to prewar levels, but to last 
year’s. Also the poor crop has had its effect. (The black- 
market price of corn went up from 400 to 700 forints be- 
tween July and September. ) 

According to a recently escaped Budapest workman’s re- 
port, the conditions of a family of five, with two wage earn- 
ers, are as follows: 


“My monthly net income amounted to 800 forints, and 
my grown-up son contributed an additional 500 forints. 
Of this total 1,300 forints, the rent (for a damp, grimy one- 
room and kitchen cold-water flat, with a community toilet 
in the corridor) was 78 forints and electricity and fuel 
another 130 forints. My son did not take breakfast at 
home; the rest of us had bread and milk. For lunch we 
had a hot dish, usually potatoes or some other vegetable, 
and bread. We could afford meat only once a week. If 
we felt hungry during the day, we ate dry bread. Supper 
was no better than lunch. Only in exceptional cases were 
we able to invest in cold cuts or bacon. My eldest son 
took his lunch to work—sometimes bread and lard, but 
usually just dry bread. Only in the evenings did he have 
a hot meal. But once a week, on Sundays, we all, par- 
ticularly the children, felt that we had enough to eat. 
Fruit or desserts were delicacies we never even thought 
of. If anyone was sick, drugs were supplied from the 
household money and the family went hungrier than 
usual. 

“Each member of the family had-a set of working 
clothes. We older ones also had a set of Sunday best 
dating back to better times. These we wore on holidays. 
Our underclothes and shoes, growing thinner and thin- 
ner every day, caused the whole family considerable 
worry because our meager income was not sufficient to 
replenish our diminishing wardrobe.” 


Tool Worker's Report 


A machine tool worker, who also fled to the West, relates 
that during the summer of 1952, while fulfilling his norms 
100 percent, his total earnings amounted to 1,100 forints 
per month, of which the usual deductions (Trade Union 
fee 11 forints, old age insurance 11 forints, dressing room 





locker insurance one forint, sport club fee one forint, Peace 
Loan 60 forints, subscription to Szabad Nep 9.60 forints, 
subscription to Nepszava 12.50 forints) amounted to 106.20 
forints. Mechanics earn 1,000-1,100, lathe operators 800, 
milling machine and grinding wheel operators 600-700, 
and assistant workmen 500-600 forints per month, provided 
they fulfill their norms 100 percent. Women workers earn 
approximately 20 percent less. 

This workman shared a furnished room with a colleague, 
and his share of the rent was 136 forints a month. Break- 
fast cost him 90 forints, midday lunch 150 forints and sup- 
per 75 forints monthly. These expenses were in addition 
to the two forints he paid daily for very meager lunches 
at the factory canteen. Transportation, laundry, soap, and 
small clothing repairs came to another 200 forints per 
month, cigarettes 40-60 forints. He sent an additional 200 
forints every month to his widowed mother, living in the 
country. He could not afford to go to movies, although he 
was a “well-paid” bachelor. 

A woman worker who fled recently added these observa- 
tions: 


“The average monthly wage is 700 forints. From this, 
at least 10 percent is deducted for Peace Loans, insurance 
fees, trade union dues and compulsory subscriptions for 
magazines and newspapers. The 630 forints left are 
hardly enough to cover such basic needs as rent, elec- 
tricity, gas, transportation and food. Clothing is an un- 
solved problem because the price of clothing is pro- 
hibitively high: 

Forints 

Cretonne dress 300 

1 pair of sandals 250 

1 pair of low quality shoes 300 

1 pair of nylon hose 200 

1 lady’s blouse 160-300 

1 man’s shirt (working) 130 

1 yard of textile fabric 663 

1 pair of man’s socks 18 

Soling of shoes 60 


And a 27 year old chicken-farm hand from North Hun- 
gary who left the country in June reports: 


“My monthly pay of 450 forints was spent as follows: 


Forints 
Plan Loan 
flour 
1 kilogram of lard 
sugar 
soap and other detergents 
children’s stockings 
two children’s shirts 
two pairs of children’s shoes 


“I had to get the missing 6 forints by a special work 
pledge, slaving 15 hours a day. We lived with my par- 
ents. Naturally, I could not buy articles of clothing 
every month. . . . Lard was the greatest problem—one 
kilogram had to last us for a whole month. My wife 
was not able to buy anything for herself after she started 
working on the farm. She had to darn and patch up her 


old things to look decent. We could not even afford a 
movie. A family of three would need at least 1,500 
forints per month for a modest but decent existence, 
but only Party functionaries make that much.” 


The New Middle Class 


A statistician who fled this fall described the position 
of the new middle class: 


“The new middle class is gradually becoming quite 
‘consolidated,’ and constitutes a more isolated caste than 
did the old one. Quite a substantial number of people 
belong to this group, approximately 6-7 percent of the 
total number of wage earners. Including dependents, 
their number may be estimated at almost half a million. 
Members of the following occupational groups make up 
the largest part of this new class: All party activists in- 
cluding informers and supervisors, army officers, police, 
AVH (political police), frontier guard officers, as well 
as the staffs of similar organizations, Party secretaries, 
chairmen and leaders of farmers’ Cooperatives, managers, 
head engineers and other high officials of State enter- 
prises, Stakhanovite foremen and workmen, chairmen 
and leading functionaries of factory and local councils, 
managers and supervisors of nationalized stores, actors, 
writers, scientists, etc., who are obedient to the Party, 
and other privileged persons. 

“The average monthly income of persons belonging to 
this class is around 1,500-5,000 forints. In addition, they 
enjoy certain privileges, such as reduced rents, which 
are often equivalent to their cash incomes. 

“A new ‘aristocracy’ has also developed. The members 
of this class are the high Party functionaries and business 
leaders. Including dependents, they number around 
4-5,000 persons. Their standard of living is just as high 
as was that of the wealthy of the old world. Members 
of this class constitute the clientele of the so-called ‘qual- 
ity’ and ‘sample’ stores. These stores handle high-quality 
merchandise, not available in regular stores, and the 
price of which can be paid only by members of the new 
upper classes. However, the regime’s purpose in estab- 
lishing these stores is to absorb the surplus money of 
these new classes. The new ‘aristocracy’ is far more iso- 
lated from the rest of the population than was that of the 
past. They have exclusive luxury resorts, such as Bala- 
tonfoldvar, and special night clubs in Budapest. In fact, 
recently, special schools have been established for their 
children. The Fasor Russian Gymnasium, for instance, 
is far more luxurious than were any of the old-time ex- 
clusive educational institutions.” 


The ever growing difference between the standard of liv- 
ing of the new upper class and that of the general popula- 
tion, the consolidation of the one and deterioration of the 
other, explains a phenomenon which otherwise would be 
incomprehensible. While the overwhelming majority of the 
workers do not earn enough to pay for the bare necessities 
of life, the State stores continually advertise luxury articles 
such as rugs, china, jewelry, furs, etc. In regard to the lat- 
ter, special Persian lamb and mink farms have now been 
established to meet the increasing demand. Szabad Fold 
(Budapest), August 1, is only one of the newspapers to 
mention these new fur farms, especially those located in the 
Bukk mountain region. 
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Heating Restrictions 


On October 9, the Budapest daily Nepszava published 
the Council of Minister’s decree imposing restrictions on 
the heating of private apartments: 


“After October 15, private apartments may be heated 
during the day if the temperature drops below 10 de- 
grees centigrade [approximately 50 degrees Fahrenheit]. 
If the average temperature is above 4 degrees centigrade, 
apartments may be heated for 8 hours; if the temperature 
is 4 degrees, for 12 hours; and below 4 degrees, for 14 
hours. In centrally-heated apartment houses the time of 
heating is determined by the house management on the 
basis of the wishes of the majority of the tenants. In 
houses with central heating, the house management is 
responsible and in houses with individually-heated apart- 
ments or flats, the heating committee.” 


Hungary’s coal output in 1938 was 9,300,000 tons, and 
12,161,150 tons in 1943. Heating restrictions were imposed 
only on centrally-heated houses during World War II and 
then only for a short time. Heating in private apartments 
has never been controlled. The present decree is all the 
more surprising, since, according to official statistics, the 
1951 coal output was 14,580,000 tons, and this year’s pro- 
duction has exceeded even that figure. 


Bulgaria 


After the Bulgarian monetary reform in May, it took 
more than three months for prices to level off, but the situ- 
ation is still a long way from adjustment. 

According to some recent escapees, the present wage of 
a working man is 16 leva per day. How far can he go on 
it? In the case of a bachelor worker food costs alone come 
to: 


Breakfast: 80 grams of milinki (flour pie).. 1.60 leva 
DN AI Es oo en ccneuceleunaes 100 “ 
i Sctkgranadncncdeneeasananes 150 “ 
i ccchitebepncnkvwhewk ines 2.00 “ 
MD vadnkeswcavtnnsesen ies 150 “ 
DE Guanes Gienwhch a narsaacseaa aan 450 “ 
Rr gree ar berets pind iss asela ie 12.10 leva 


Lunch comes to another 2.9 leva bringing the total ex- 
penditure for food alone to 15 leva a day and leaving one 
leva for carfare, tobacco, rent, laundry, clothing, etc. 

The present situation compared to that in 1934, indi- 
cates just how much the Communist regime has “im- 
proved” the standard of living. According to data from 
the General Board of Statistics, the average consumption 
of an adult male industrial worker in 1934 was: 


Today’s 
prices 
in leva 

Bread and cereals 281.5 kgs. .............. 1,689.00 
Meat and fish BN on ect wewnaes 675.00 
Fats and oil | ee gira eres 342.00 
Milk Be NE ic oecosncee ss 98.00 
Butter INS “Ss si picreh ex -nsé ate cs 20.00 
Eggs ME ikcknerdaeenedaien 56.00 
Potatoes DE OES ocsicnwisne sve 12.41 
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Vegetables and 
fruits 1132 hee. ..... * 203.76 
Sugar 115 “ 110.50 
SIE Sic eh cre Sic bina pied, ela ademas 3,206.91 


However, the average industrial worker does not earn 
more than 4,000 to 4,800 leva yearly, out of which he must 
also cover such other items as rent and clothing for his en- 
tire family. 

The Farmers’ Position 


So too, the agricultural worker in Bulgaria who, despite 
the promises of the Communists, is worse off today than in 
1942, when the estimated consumption per person in the 
rural population was: 


Mixed crop (wheat, rye and corn)......... 195 kgs. 
IN eli ge fecny ch sath 29 aclu sia Wiase'y Wan aie ee 16 “ 
Neo a at a Miaencis eigeqila eS ShincK oie ex POM 3 
rd es SK es asian pete wisn’ 21 
Milk and dairy products................... a 
MOND ates el aiotr dete ana dis ata she a Siar boa aa Oi a= 
Me satiies marta aiobi chews eh ean nsswa 80 
WOORRIANCR MIME TINGS ois 5 kiss isin ess 75 kgs. 


In 1952, the average farmer—member of a TKzs col- 
lective farm—with a family of four, is able to earn 1,000 
kgs. of crop and approximately 1,000 leva in cash of which 
780 kgs. are consumed by his family and only 220 kgs. 
remain to be bartered for meat, milk, eggs, fats, sugar, etc. 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), August 11, wrote: 


“The members of the Tkzs in Yastrebovo [Stara 
Zagora—one of the richest regions in Bulgaria] have 
received high incomes for their work. Ivan Dimitrov, 
with two working members of his household, received 
1,302 kgs. of wheat, 651 kgs. of barley and 868 leva 
for 434 workdays. The shepherd Ivan Mitev and his 
family worked 437 workdays and received 1,341 kgs. of 
wheat, 570 kgs. of barley and 894 leva.” 


Radio Sofia, in its broadcast of August 18, announced: 


“Mincho Kolev from Krumovo Gradishte (Karnobat) , 
together with three working members of his family, re- 
ceived 1,840 kgs. of wheat, 22 kgs. of cheese and 736 
leva for 736 workdays.” 


On other collective farms, the peasants only receive grain. 
Otechestven Front (Sofia), August 15: 


“In the cooperative farm TKzs at Gagovo (Popovo), 
Marin Stoyanov and two members of his family received 
2,800 kgs. of wheat for their 700 workdays, and George 
Zonev, also with two members of his family, received 
2,268 kgs. of wheat against their 567 workdays. In the 
TKzs at Shtipsko (Provadia), the family of Radi Kolev 
received 2,400 kgs. of wheat for 600 workdays while 
Veliko Boev received 2,200 kgs. of wheat for his 550 
workdays.” 


However, these are “exemplary high incomes” set as ex- 
amples. The TKzs mentioned are located in the richest 
agricultural regions in Bulgaria, and the names given are 
those of Communist members, probably managers or lead- 
ers in the collective farms, because they are the only ones 
who are allowed that number of workdays. The average 


farmer—member of tKzs—is allowed only 160 to 200 
workdays per year. 

There are also extraordinary discrepancies in the income 
of the different classes. According to the official Nadnichen 
Block (Wage Board) the pay of working people in Bul- 
garia is: 

Leva 
per 
month 
1,052.00 

864.00 
544.00 
per day 


Top functionaries (Party members) 
University graduates 
High-school graduates 
Factory workers: 
a) unskilled 
b) skilled 
c) master-manager-metallurgical worker 
(the highest paid in Bulgaria) 


Restaurant Prices 


It is interesting to compare prices printed on the menus 
of different restaurants, according to the class of customers 
served. The table below gives a selection of the prices in 
four restaurants: two in Sofia, and two in Stalin (Varna). 
The first restaurant (1) is the former diplomatic “Union 
Club” in Sofia and is reserved for high Soviet and Bul- 
garian dignitaries. Restaurant (2) is located at Podouene 
(Sofia) in the building of the former German school and 
is attended by Soviet citizens and some Bulgarians. Res- 
taurant (3) is the former “Kristal” in Varna. And restau- 
rant (4) is a first-class restaurant in Stalin (Varna) open 
during the summer season. The menus are for the follow- 
ing dates: (1) July 6, 1952 (2) June 29, 1952 (3) July 27, 
1952 and (4) July 26, 1952. 


Foods Prices in leva per serving* 


1 2 3 4 

Tarator (cold soup of cu- 
cumbers, yogurt) . 1.00 
Veal broth .. 5. 2.65 
Fried white fish... .. ! 6.25 

Sardines 

Stuffed pepper ‘ 6.00 5.65 
Fried meatballs : 5.70 4.60 
Lamb paprikash j 5.80 5.20 
Pork with cole slaw 3 6.50 7.75 
Roast lamb : 8.00 
Roast pork or veal : 9.00 7.00 
Steak : 10.60 
Grill: chop i 6.20 
kebabche (four) .... 8. 6.70 6.80 
mixed lamb .. — 
Mixed salad i 1.80 1.10 
: 2.00 —— _ 1.90 
Kashkaval (cheese) ; 3.00 —— 
Desserts: Cake i $.20 2.75 


Kadaif ' 3.70 2.15 
Ice cream 


— 41.25 1.50 


100 1.00 1.00 


* The official rate of exchange is 6.8 leva to the dollar. 


B ,BAJIKAHTYPHCT* — MOBAMB 
£, AHAPEEB 


— ETO BH ONAakBaTeAHaTa KHHIra, 
HO HAMA CMHCDA Aa Nuwere, 4e FOT- 
BUM 2ACWwOoO— 182 Aywn caro nucaan 
mpeau eac! 


The above cartoon, under the title “At the ‘Balkan-Tourist’ 
[a State-operated chain restaurant] —Plovdiv”, appeared in 
Sturshel (Sofia), September 26. The caption reads: “Here is the 
complaint book, but there is no point in writing anything about 
our bad food—182 people have already done so!” 


Drinks: White wine (750 
gram bottle) 
Red wine (750 
gram bottle) . 12.00 9.84 11.00 11.90 
Slivova—l glass ... 2.50 245 2.20 2.03 
Mastika—1 glass .. 2.80 2.80 280 2.60 
Vermouth—1 glass. 2.75 2.75 2.60 2.50 
Brandy—1 glass .. 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.15 
Beer—] bottle .... 2.90 2.11 2.10 1.45 
Soda water—1 bottle 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.40 


Naturally, the difference in prices between these four 
restaurants is based not only on the class but also on the 
quality and quantity of the courses served. While in the 
first two restaurants each course consists of 500 grams, it is 
only 300 grams in the two Stalin (Varna) restaurants. 
Thus the difference in price is practically non-existent. 
This is also true of the price of beverages, where there is 
only a slight difference of a few stotinki per glass of brandy, 


or bottle of beer. According to these menus, a simple meal 
would cost: 


. 13.00 12.96 11.00 11.00 


2 8 4 
Veal broth f 180 2.65 1.65 
Pork, cole slaw f 6.50 7.75 6.10 
1.80 1.10 0.70 
3.70 2.15 1.50 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
2.11 2.10 1.45 


16.91 16.75 12.40 





Such prices are clearly prohibitive for the working class, 
since even the highest paid worker in Bulgaria gets only 
23.80 leva per day—less than the cost of two meals at the 
cheapest of these restaurants. 

The rates in Hotel Bulgaria (the best in Sofia) are also 
prohibitive: Single room—30.00 leva; single room, with 
bath—40.00 Jeva; single room with bath and drawing room 
—60.00 Jeva—as are such luxuries as: 

Leva 

Tesla combination radio-phonograph (made in 

Czechoslovakia) 

Etareta camera 

Nylon stockings (very rare) 

Coffee (1 kilogram of poor quality) 

Cocoa (1 kilogram of poor quality) 

Tea (1 kilogram) 

Okerlog sewing machine (pedal) 

‘Radium’ bicycle 


Reductions in Purchasing Power 


On August 31, the government published a decree “for 
the general decrease of prices for goods in general use.” 
This decree was announced on the eve of the September 9 
celebrations and served mainly as propaganda. In reality, 
the major reductions listed in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) 
have lowered the selling power of the peasants (who com- 
prise 80 percent of the population) on the free market by 
18-20 percent. Reductions were: 


Percent 
RNS eee er i ig oe ight ica hy ws ‘ 


Dough Products 


Other price reductions averaged 6-7 percent. 

But the purchasing power of both the white collar and 
factory workers is also being reduced. Radio Sofia an- 
nounced on September 26, that a general assembly of all 
Party secretaries, Trade Union leaders, and directors of the 
Permanent Commissions had studied the problem of: 

“, . . Encouraging savings among the working class 
through the creation of a new form of workers’ deposits. 
Special labor accounts will be opened for all workers, 
employees, members of TKzs, etc. Deposits will auto- 
matically be deducted from monthly salaries and are to 


be voluntary, but .. . the workers will be encouraged to 
make additional ones.” 


Rationing Abandoned 


From the very beginning rationing has been used by the 
Bulgarian Communist regime as a form of discrimination. 
People were divided into seven groups, receiving coupons 
of a different color and larger or smaller rations depending 
on political standing and occupation. Those things un- 
available for coupons had to be bought on the black 
market, on the open market from independent farmers, or 
in the so-called “shops with free prices,” in which the 
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government has been conducting an official black market. 

A change was foreshadowed when Prime Minister V. 
Chervenkov later declared in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), 
March 21, 1951: 


“The rationing system does not provide the necessary 
incentive for development of production in industry as 
well as in rural economy; nor does it allow for a distribu- 
tion of goods which corresponds to the amount and 
quality of work. 

“There is not and there cannot be, under Socialism, 
such abundance of consumer goods, that everybody will 
receive according to his needs—something which sup- 
poses a giant development of production power only 
possible under Communism.” 


And one year after this declaration, simultaneous with 
the monetary reform of May 11, 1952, the government 
abandoned the rationing system altogether: 


“As of May 12, all ration coupons for bread, flour, 
meat, fish, milk, dairy products, cheese, biscuits, laundry 
and toilet soap will be abolished. From now on these 
goods will be sold at uniform State-pegged retail prices.” 


The last vestiges of the rationing system are the special 
shops, reserved for Bulgarian and Russian Communist 
dignitaries, which are the only ones to have a great assort- 
ment of goods and whose windows display “the wealth of 
Socialist production.” 


Czechoslovakia 


Living conditions in Czechoslovakia are reflected in let- 
ters which reach the West. A young Czech woman living 
in Western Germany wrote to her mother in Czechoslovakia 
that there is no rationing where she lives. The mother 
wrote back: “You live in a paradise. We cannot even 
imagine that!” The girl received another letter from a 
friend who is a teacher. She wrote: “During the holidays 
I treated myself to a bottle of wine, but it was a difficult 
decision for me and I shall have to restrict my regular 
spending for at least a month, since the wine cost 400 
koruny, and that is a substantial part of my salary.” 
(Teachers’ salaries vary from 2,500 to 4,000 koruny per 
month.) Some recent prices include: 


Cost in 
Commodity koruny In dollars 

Peanuts (1 pound) 150 3 
Tinned milk (1 can) 1-1.60 
Nylons (1 pair) 20 
Brassiere 8 

9-20 

3-14 

600-720 

75-95 
Vacuum cleaner 256 
Radio 5,000-20,000 100-400 
Wrist watch (chrome).... 5,800 116 
Permanent wave 9 
Slivovitz (1 liter) 9.60 
Cognac (1 liter) 18.50 


(The average monthly wage of an industrial worker is 
approximately 5,000 koruny.) 





Prace (Prague) September 5, conceded the persistence 
of various shortages: 


“The statement that ‘nothing is on the market’ is a dis- 
tinct lie. Never have people here dressed as well, never 
could a worker afford to buy three or four pairs of shoes 
a year. And you will never find anyone starving or in 
distress. . . . No one will deny that sometimes there are 
shortages in certain things. We do have trouble main- 
taining a supply of fruit and vegetables. Why? Because 
there is not enough being grown to satisfy all, because 
the existing bulk buying system cannot supply the mar- 
ket satisfactorily. ... Many mothers complain of the lag 
in the supply of suUNAR powdered milk. . . . There 
would be no trouble if infant food were rationed like 
ordinary milk. But at what time in the past have thous- 
ands of mothers been able to buy even such things as 
SUNAR when there was hardly any money to buy ordi- 
nary milk? 

“The cause of the trouble is this: merchandise which 
was formerly available only to the upper ten percent has 
become normal consumer goods for thousands of work- 
ers. As long as production does not increase, as long as 
it does not become more economical, there will continue 
to be a temporary shortage in certain goods, and there 
will always be less than is in demand... .” 


And Rude Pravo (Prague), September 21, stated: “Ado- 
lescents aged 12-18 will again receive a part of their butter 
ration in lard. Old-age pensioners, beneficiaries and cus- 
tomers with basic food rations will also receive lard instead 
of their butter ration. .. .” 


Potato Shortage 


Last year the potato shortage was not quite so intense 
and rationing was introduced as late as September 24, the 
ration up to May 31 being 58 kilograms (128 lbs.). This 
year it has been necessary to introduce rationing as of Sep- 
tember 8 and the ration for the period, now 16 days longer, 
will be 59 kilograms—only 1 kg. more. In addition to this 
ration, consumers are promised potatoes on the free market 
at 6.00 koruny (12¢) per kg. while the price of rationed 
potatoes ranges from 1.53 to 1.71 koruny (3 to 3%4¢). 

Rude Pravo (Prague) commented on the measure in its 
August 30 and September 6 issues: 


“After September 8 the troubles and worry about po- 
tatoes will be finished at last. . . . There has indeed been 


Explanation: “Some Flanela National Enterprise em- 
ployees bought a 120-volt electric heating plate at the Sluk- 
nov branch of the Household Goods National Enterprise.” 

Caption: “You see, we must do it this way. We haven't 
got a transformer.” 

Dikobraz (Prague), October 26. 


amount needed cannot be set. . . . Nevertheless, an esti- 
mated basic amount of potatoes should be purchased and 
stored now. . . . The more potatoes that can be dis- 
tributed in the fall, the better our protection against 
changes which might affect the supply of this important 
basic food stuff.” 


And on September 22 the same paper instructed: 


“The Ministry of Internal Trade appeals to all en- 
listed men who are now reporting for active duty to 
appear before the local National Committee and to 
notify the supply commission of their departure. They 
must take along the certificate of notification to their 
Army unit. 

“When appearing before the supply commission these 
persons must bring with them those coupons valid for 
the rest of the period, as well as their ticket for potatoes 
and coupons not yet valid. Recruits entering active duty 
cannot purchase potatoes for storage; they can only pur- 
chase the amount due them for the current period before 
they enter active service. They must cancel any future 
orders for storage-potatoes. Only clothing coupons should 
not be returned to the Local National Committee.” 


", «- Not Enough to Go Around..." 


a great deal of annoyance about potatoes this year... . 
Consumers did not believe that goods which were in the 
shops one day would be there the next day. . . . Now 
everybody will have his ration guaranteed and the allow- 


ances are sufficient. . . . 

“The customer can purchase potatoes from the pro- 
ducer only at his place of residence and not in neighbor- 
ing communities. Transportation of potatoes by rail- 
road, in bags or crates, is prohibited and railroads may 
not accept such freight. . . . 

“The announcement by the Ministry of Internal 
Trade orders large-scale customers, such as plant kitchens, 
to purchase their potato supply now and store it. Ex- 
ceptions may be granted only by the District National 
Committees in cases where the large-scale customer either 
has no storage space available, or where the exact 


The shortage which city dwellers dread most is in the 
coal supply. Various reports describe the present situation 
as follows: 

“Ever since July the citizens of Prague have been try- 
ing to buy coal and coke because they fear the fuel 
situation will become worse. The coal ration for a two- 
room apartment amounts to 1,820 kilograms (1.8 tons) 
for the entire winter, half to be drawn in coal, half in 
coke. It is evidently quite impossible to buy the entire 
ration on the regular market. Many buy substantial 
quantities of coal on the black market, and State distri- 
bution points are one of the chief places the black mar- 
ket in coal flourishes. Black market prices range from 
100 to 200 koruny per q. [100 kgs.] ($20 to $40 per 
ton). . . . The regular price of bituminous coal is 90 
koruny per q. ($18.29 per ton) .” 
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Another report, from Vienna, reveals that the Prague coal 
depots “have been empty for 10 weeks ending in early Oc- 
tober, and the employees expect deliveries to households to 
begin by mid-December.” In Bratislava many citizens are 
said to be “hurriedly installing stoves even in houses 
equipped with central heating.” Rude Pravo, August 25, 
carried an article which must have reminded the readers 
of the wartime “Ersatz” campaigns: 


“. . . As far as the coal supply is concerned, we have to 
admit frankly that in many cases customers would like 
and need to obtain more than can be purchased on coal 
tickets and that they will definitely have to economize 
in order to get along. There is no way, however, of in- 
creasing the supply for the time being... . 

“This is the domestic fuel situation: There is not 
enough to go around. . . . Surrogate fuel has been used 
in the past instead of coal. . . . Now the industrial proc- 
essing of such fuel has been safeguarded and it will be 
on sale outside of the mining areas on the free market 
and without rationing. . . . These surrogates consist 
mainly of coal dregs and coal bricks similar to brickettes 
made of coal dust in the Most and Sokolovo areas. Later, 
there will be fuel available on the market in the form of 
loaves and pieces of so-called ‘coal-tar,’ with a high cal- 
ory content, which can be mixed with soft coal... .” 


Poland 


Prices of consumer goods vary greatly throughout Po- 
land.* Gazeta Handlowa (Warsaw), September 26, speak- 
ing of the discrepancies in prices, stated: “Often, even in 
the same milk bar, prices differ, although the goods are of 
the same quality. The same situation exists both in town 
retail shops and village cooperative stores”. What is more 
important: “Prices in socialized stores are higher than 
those on the private market. It is no wonder that while 
socialized stores enjoy the bad opinion of the buyers and 
are eagerly avoided by them, private traders have their 
hands full.” 

Food prices are no longer published officially, but some 
kind of idea as to their cost can be gathered from various 
articles published in the press. The table below lists the 
prices of various commodities and their value, expressed in 
working hours. 


Value in Working 
Hourst 
30 min. 
2 hrs. 13 min.-2 hrs. 58 min. 
1 hr. 29 min.-2 hrs. 36 min. 


Article Price in Zlotys 

1 kg. of potatoes 0.60 
1 kg. of spring potatoes 6to8 
1 cauliflower 4to7 
1 kg. of strawberries 

in Poznan 8 
1 kg. of strawberries 

in Warsaw 16 
1 kg. of cherries 

in Poznan 4 
1 kg. of cherries 


2 hrs. 58 min. 
5 hrs. 16 min. 


1 hr. 29 min. 


in Warsaw 8 


2 hrs. 58 min. 


1 kg. of small plums in 
various parts of 
the country 

1 kg. of tomatoes 

Gazeta Handlowa, 
September 12 


1 kg. of mushrooms 14 to 16 
1 kg. of blackberries 15 
Express Wieczorny, 

September 6 


1 kg. of fat 25 
1 kg. of sausage 34 
Wola Ludu, 

September 10 


T glass of milk in Warsaw 
Express Wieczorny, 
September 26 


1 slice of cake in Warsaw 
Express Wieczorny, 
September 23 


1 helping of tomato 
salad in a Warsaw 
restaurant 

1 helping of spinach 

1 helping of new car- 
rots in a Warsaw 
restaurant 

Express Wieczorny, 
June 26 


1 lunch in train diner 
Katowice-Warsaw 
consisting of soup, 
2 hard boiled eggs, 
plum compot and 
tea 
Express Wieczorny, 
September 15 
1 helping of ice-cream 
Two week stay in a 
holiday resort in: 
Szlarska Poreba 
Polanica Zdroj 
Duszniki and 

Miedzygorze 
Szezyrk 

Express Wieczorny, 
September 12 

1 movie ticket (matinee ) 

First row in Warsaw 
Theater 18. 
Balcony 6. 

Express Wieczorny, 

September 5 and 26 

1 swimming pool ticket 
in Warsaw 4.70 

Zycie Warszawy, 

June 3 


2 to8 
20 to 24 
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44 min. to 2.58 min. 
7 hrs. 24 min. to 


8 hrs. 53 min. 


5 hrs. 11 min.-6 hrs. 40 min. 
5 hrs. 33 min. 


9 hrs. 15 min. 
12 hrs. 58 min. 


36 min. 


3 hrs. 09 min. 


5 hrs. 07 min. 
52 min. 


1 hr. 32 min. 


5 hrs. 54 min. 


29 min. 


13 w.d. 7 hrs. 10 min. 
17 w.d. 1 hr. 02 min. 


15 w.d. 5 hrs. 55 min. 
14 w.d. 6 hrs. 39 min. 
30 min. 


30 min. 


6 hrs. 40 min. 
2 hrs. 13 min. 


1 hr. 45 min. 


Continuing shortages led Express Wieczorny (Warsaw), 


September 11, to complain in exasperation: “In Warsaw, 
it is easier to buy an elephant than an ordinary tin stove.” 


Express Wieczorny, 
June 1 


* See SPECIAL FEATURE for individual and conflicting reports 
on prices and wages in various sections of Poland. 

+ Based on the average wage of 550 zlotys a month and a 
48 hour work week. 


Workers’ Wages 


In the decree concerning new Bulgarian electricity regu- 
lations (See November issue, p. 26), some factories were 
directed to switch to a four-day work week. Questions con- 
cerning workers’ income were also dealt with. Trud 





(Sofia) , September 6, explained: 


“As a result of the new restrictions imposed on the 
use of electric energy, some enterprises have started to 
work four days a week and others have shifted from day 
to night work. According to point one of the 59th de- 
cree of the Council of Ministers of 1951, ‘time during 
which work is discontinued due to electricity restrictions 
is payable by 80 percent of the allotted labor remunera- 
tion. 

“Compensation during these two remaining days is 
handled in the following manner: 

“*], The workers are entrusted with work which does 
not require electric energy. If the worker refuses to 
work, he is not paid for these two days. 

“2. By increasing the established working time up to 
three hours daily. This is not considered as overtime 
work and does not require permission.’ ” 


The reduction in workers’ wages in Czechoslovakia is 
caused partly by increased work norms at unchanged wages, 
and partly by forcing the workers to give up additional 
benefits, chiefly the classic system of payment in kind. 
Prace (Prague), commented on these “voluntary” resigna- 
tions on October 21: 


“At first it was not at all easy to promote this cam- 
paign of persuasion [against payment in kind]. There 
were even moments when the workers turned their 
backs on the functionaries, refusing to discuss the sub- 
ject. Several plant councils, such as in the Kotjetin plant 
of the Moravian Refineries, protested outwardly against 
the abolition of the old system... . 

“The greatest difficulties had to be faced in the beer 
industry. In no single brewery has it been possible up 
to now to convince all the employees and to make them 
understand that the old system is affecting the normal 
wage policy and the Socialist principle of compensation 
according to the quantity and quality of the work per- 
formed. An example was set by the functionaries of the 
cp and ROH, in the Prague Breweries’ Smichov plant 
—they gave up their privileges. But it was impossible to 
develop this action and to defeat the obsolete mentali- 
ties. 

“Up to now, 15,023 employees in the Bohemian 
Provinces have given up their payment in kind. This 
represents savings of 90,425,000 koruny [$1,808,500] per 
TONE. 


An exile adds that “the employees of Prague food stores 
as a result of longer shopping hours, have to work 60 or 
more hours per week as a rule and there has been no in- 
crease in their wages. The agreement between the Union 
of Distribution Workers and the Union of Consumers’ Co- 
operatives providing overtime pay of 350 koruny [$7.00] 
per month for store managers and of 250 koruny [$5.00] 
for other employees, has become void as of September 
Pave” 


“Equalization . . . is unjust" 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), July 4, discussed changes in 
the Polish wage system: 


“The equalization of wages is unjust. . .. The worker 
who has no experience receives the same wages as a 


qualified one. Equalization also appears . . . in the 
system of day-payments where all are paid irrespective 
of productivity. Day-pay does not create the incentive 
to raise productivity [and] therefore, where it is feasible, 
the day-payment system should be changed to the piece- 
work system. The piece-work system leads to the reali- 
zation of the Socialist principle, ‘to everyone according 
to his work’... .” 


During the Seventh Plenum of the United Workers Party 
(15-16 June), the Vice-Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, Franciszek Blinowski, speaking on “The Im- 
provement of the Wage System,” stated that in the coal 
industry 45.9 percent of the workers are on piece-work, 
58.4 percent in foundries, 59.9 percent in the machine 
building industry, and 58.5 percent in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. “Similar or bigger differences exist in other 
branches of industry.” 


A housewife who recently escaped describes prices and 
shortages in Romania: 


“Less than two weeks after the currency reform, prices 
for basic items such as food, clothing, and fuel were as 
high as they had been previously on the black market. 
This applied particularly to food: 

The official price of milk Lei 

Brought every morning to your door 

by a milkmaid 

The first week the milkmaid would not 

bring it unless she was paid 

After two or three weeks you had to 

pay 
which is equivalent to the price be- 
fore the reform 


The official price of one kilogram of 
pork 
On ration card coupons 
On the market 
Two weeks later one had to pay 
The official price of lard 13.00 
Obtainable for between 25.00 and 30.00 
The official price of eggs 65 
Can be obtained for 1.00 
A turkey was bought at Easter for ... 120.00 


“Producers prefer not to bring their products to the 
market at the risk of selling them at a much lower 
price than that they had decided upon—calculating their 
price according to the cost of salt, kerosene, matches, 
etc. 

“Prices of clothing, rent, heating, electricity, etc. have 
remained just as high: 

On the free market New Lei Old Lei 

A new suit of clothes (very poor quality) 500 10,000 
(better quality) 1,500 30,000 

175 3,500 
400 8,000 

“Prices for rent, according to the collective contracts, 
vary from 40 lei per month for one room to 120 lei per 
month for a small apartment... . 

“Heating is one of the great problems. Shortly after 


3.60 to 7.00 
5.48 to 9.88 
14.00 to 20.00 


A pair of ordinary shoes 
An overcoat 
























































the currency reform it was very cold. It was difficult to 
find wood and the price varied considerably. If avail- 
able, it cost between 200 and 300 lei per ton, the official 
price being 85 lei per ton and on the free market, 100 
lei per ton. 

“The difference between salaries and prices after the 
currency reform is the same as before. For some cate- 
gories of workers and clerks it is even lower, as some of 
them lost their ration cards for food and clothing. 

“Since January, the following categories of wage earn- 
ers are no longer entitled to food and clothing coupons: 
Those possessing more than one hectare of land, lawyers, 
doctors, etc., and state employees who have practices of 
their own which they are permitted to perform. Those 
entitled to food ration cards must have them renewed 
every month instead of every three months as before. 
Clothing coupons are issued for the duration of six 
months instead of one year, and therefore have only half 
the number of coupons. As a result one cannot buy a 
complete suit of clothes. 

“Only those earning a salary of 1,500 lei a month are 
in a position to maintain a living standard correspond- 
ing to that of a couple before August 23, 1944... . 
Those not entitled to canteen privileges have to spend 
about 500 lei on food. Only employees of the Minis- 
tries, Security, militia, etc, or high ranking Party 
officials, receive sufficient salaries; the rest of the popula- 
tion must eat at canteens or go hungry. A doctor re- 
ceives 600 lei per month. Transportation costs him about 
150 lei and cigarettes five or so lei a day, leaving 300 lei 
for rent, food, water, electricity, etc. This same situa- 
tion applies to the workers from whom special efforts 
are demanded. A metal worker, exceeding his fixed task 
by 60 percent, gets an extra 210 lei per month. If he 
exceeds it by 80 percent he receives an additional 280 lei. 
Workers are obliged to work in ‘accord’ and to exceed 
their fixed norms in order to keep up their families. Be- 
cause of the excessive efforts made by these workers, 
many of them are exhausted and ill. 


“Costly Foods” 

“These ‘hard laborers’ have to supplement their diet 
with whatever they can get from the State shops, as the 
food ration is not sufficient. It is with great difficulty 
that they find what they need. Generally, one finds re- 
fined and costly foods in State shops at prices which 
are too expensive for the majority of wage earners: 


Let 
Paltinis cheese .......... 21.50 (per kg.) 
Trappist cheese ......... a0 CU 
Victoria cheese .......... 21.80 
Scandia type salama ..... 50.60 “ “ 
Smoked pork chops ...... 2300 “ “ 
Telemea cheese ........ 10 ”“ * 


“This last mentioned cheese, which forms part of the 
population’s main diet, is very scarce in Romania, and 
one has to queue up for it, and then only about one 
third of those queuing may be fortunate enough to get 
some. One can also find salted fish, salted caviar, fish 
paste, canned fish (of very poor quality and almost in- 
edible) , expensive wines, liqueurs, etc. in these shops, 
while such things as rice, flour and oil are only found 
rarely and in small quantities. It is for this reason that 
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the population, including workers and clerks, has to. turn 
to the black market to get what they need, if they can 
afford to pay the prices. 

“Certain kinds of fruit are considered luxury items 
and bring exorbitant prices. Oranges, for example, 
sell at 4.50 lei apiece or 36 lei per kilogram. At this rate, 
an income of 400 /ei per month would only permit the 
purchase of 10 to 11 kilograms.” 


Black Market Operations 
Another refugee explained the situation in the black 


market: 


“Today the black market exists as before, the only dif- 
ference being that the vigilance of the Party and govera- 
ment has greatly increased. Before the currency reform, 
particularly during the last few days preceding it, the 
black market for currency was very active and it almost 
looked as if the Party and government were purposely 
closing their eyes in the hope that as much foreign cur- 
rency as possible would enter the country. If anyone was 
caught on the black market, the authorities were de- 
lighted to find a reason to arrest him as a reactionary. 
If he happened to be a Communist, he was released. 

“After the currency reform it was believed that the 
Communists’ tolerance toward the black market at that 
time was due to the fact that Communist leaders were in 
possession of large sums of money and pretended to 
ignore the traffic as they were directly interested in these 
operations. Many say that the fall of Vasile Luca was 
due to his lack of vigilance in these matters. As Minister 
of Finance he was directly responsible for the informa- 
tion which had leaked out concerning the date and man- 
ner in which the reform would take place. 

“At first, the currency black market continued its ac- 
tivity but, in view of the shortage of new currency, the 
dollar fell below 9 lei. Two weeks later, it started rising 
again and at the end of April, beginning of May, it was 
pegged at 19 to 21 lei [11.09 is the new official rate]. 

“In the meantime, the government’s vigilance has in- 
creased and people are now very careful. Black market 
dealings take place only between people who trust each 
other. The restricted circulation of lei is also hampering 
such transactions, 

“In order to prevent all money from circulating at 
once, pay days have been scheduled in such a way that 
clerks receive their salary on a different date than that 
reserved for the workers. This permits a gradual re- 
placement of food stocks and a more regulated flow of 
goods. 

“Nothing has really changed though. That is to say, 
certain people bring anything needed to the houses of 
those they know and trust, on condition that the black 
market price, which is about three times the free market 
price, be paid. Former friends among the ex-grocers now 
operating the State groceries phone their friends or rela- 
tives and tell them they are putting something aside for 
them whenever any necessities come into the store. Of 
course, the prices are greatly increased. Peasants will sell 
their products only to those people in town whom they 
know well and for the same high prices. As one can see, 
the procedure has not changed, but one has to adopt 
additional precautionary measures. 

“Food is the main preoccupation of all concerned, 


and one discusses nothing else but how to find something 
edible, how much it costs and where to get it. One cov- 
ers ten kilometers in the hope of buying some flour, oil, 
fat, a few eggs, or some other commodity that it is diffi- 
cult to do without.” 


A third exile tells of transportation and tobacco prices: 
Streetcar _ New Lei Old Lei 
First Class ticket, one unit ; 6 
More than one unit or to the end of 
the line . 
Second Class ticket, one unit 
More than one unit or to the end of 
the line 
Season ticket: 
line, limited number of trips 
lines ~ i i 
3 lines 
line, unlimited number of trips 
lines i 7 
lines 
All lines ir 
Ticket for 10 trips, one unit . 
To the end of the line .... i 
Ticket for 50 trips, to the end of the line 17.50 


“On motorbuses, tickets vary from .5 to 4 lei (10 to 80 
old lei) according to the distance traveled.” 
“The cost of cigarettes is: 
One package (20) 
Marasesti 
Dunarea 


New Lei 


One cigar 
National 
Ardeal 
Florida 
Pax 

One kg. of tobacco 
Popular brand 
Pipa Noastra 


Third class 


Scaneia (Bucharest), September 11, proudly announced 
“Lower Prices for Vegetables and Fruits” on its front page. 
In small print below the title the prices were described as 
“reduced by 7-15 percent” and as “retail ceiling prices for 
State shops and Cooperatives.” The list included: 


lei per pound 
Potatoes 
Onions 
‘Tomatoes 


Cabbage 


(grade II, 30% less) 
(grade II, 40% less) 
(grade II, 26% less) 
(grade II, 15% less) 


It is impossible to ascertain what the reductions are based 
on, as none of the items listed above were priced in the 
decree following the monetary reform of January 28. 
It should be noted also that the products are “in season.” 
The only two items for which winter prices are available 
are potatoes and onions, for which the respective prices 
were 0.25 lei and 0.35 lei per lb. last February. 


Estonia 


A Polish shipyard worker who escaped to Sweden de- 
scribes a recent visit to Estonia: 


“I knew Tallinn from before the war when I spent a 
few days there in 1938 while an apprentice on a Polish 
boat, and still had a good picture of the town in my 
mind’s eye. 1 knew where the good spots were, but 
there is scarcely a trace to be found of what was formerly 
Tallinn. There are still ruins everywhere and recon- 
struction work is slow. Here and there in the middle 
of the ruins one sees a new building and there are some 
new flats, occupied entirely, I heard, by Soviet settlers. 
But, in general, there are very few signs of progress, 
chiefly the opposite. Walking through the town at eight 
thirty in the evening, one had the impression that every- 
one had already gone to bed though it was still broad 
daylight. This was perhaps the strongest contrast of all 
to my recollections of Tallinn, which used to have a 
gay life in the old days, and was brightly lighted. This 
time it was still, and there was only the most miserable 
street lighting even when night came. Not a sign of any 
neon lighting. The people we saw looked poor and 
shabby. Earlier in the day we had seen queues in front 
of the stores and some of them were still queueing well 
into the evening. —The women all seem to wear shawls 
around their heads, peasant fashion. Most of the people 
we saw in the streets were women and strangest of all 
was the fact that no one seemed to know anyone else— 
at any rate, we rarely saw two or more people standing 
talking to each other. Most of the men we saw were 
wearing parts of uniforms, but this was not a military 
uniform, as far as I could see. 


“Two new buildings stand out in the otherwise dismal 
city—the new Gorodskoj Committee House [the Town 
Hall], and the headquarters of the MVD. A few vehicles 
were standing in front of them. Otherwise one sees 
little motor traffic. In fact, during a half-hour period, 
while we stood in one of the main streets, I counted only 
one army truck, one official car, a dozen or so horse- 
drawn vehicles and a few bicycles. There seemed to be 
some sort of salvage campaign in progress in the town, 
as at every street corner, one came across piles of scrap 
metal apparently pulled out of bombed-out buildings. 

“I spoke Russian with my guide, Wolodja, but I no- 
ticed after a time that he had difficulties with the lan- 
guage and concluded that he was either an Estonian or 
a Finn. He attempted to be hearty and invited me to a 
vodka and a meal of pickled herring in a restaurant. 
He was very careful in his answers to my questions and 
tried to turn everything round into an interrogation of 
me. He was curious about conditions in Gdynia. When 
we got on to the subject of Tallinn, he described con- 
ditions there as very good. The fishing industry, he 
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said, was being developed and there were new canning 
factories in construction. Three factories are being built 
on the outskirts of the town. None, however, is yet work- 
ing. A new shipyard is also being constructed, he went 
on, and will have three shipways. He admitted that the 
lighting in Tallinn was bad, but blamed this on the Ger- 
mans, and said that a new power station was being built 
on the Peipus Lake. Everything was obviously in the 
future. I realize that he was quite a good fellow but had 
to be very careful about what he said, as was the case 
with all of us. I made sure that I gave him a glowing 
picture of conditions in our yard in Gdynia although we 
are none of us very happy there... . 


Harbor Patrol 


“It was getting dark when we walked back to the jetty 
where our boats were and we had to go around the fish- 
ing harbor. As is also the case now with us in Poland, 
it is fenced off with heavy barbed wire and can only be 
entered at one point. We passed the same MVD patrol 
twice. It consisted of three strong men who watched for 
unauthorized people in the harbor area. Following them 
was an Alsatian dog. My guide Wolodja was known to 
them, as they all nodded and left us in peace. I noticed 
that they asked other persons for their identity docu- 
ments, although we were on a street running alongside 
the harbor and quite open to the public. .. . 

“I had thought that my job was finished after demon- 
strating the motors, but on the following morning I 
learned that we would have to wait for the arrival of a 
Soviet technical expert. We therefore sat the whole day 
either in the cutters, or walked up and down the thirty 
meters of jetty open to us. The Soviets had already put 
a military guard on the cutters and to the passer-by we 
must have had the appearance of prisoners. A few fish- 
ing boats arrived in the harbor and were unloaded onto 
trucks, women doing most of the work. Some of them 
waved to us. But there was no attempt to get into con- 
versation on either side. My Polish comrades were even 
more fed up than I, as I was the only one who had been 
allowed out of the harbor area, while they had spent the 
whole of their time on the ships. One of the things 
which had struck them as most primitive was the build- 
ing work which they had observed on the outskirts of 
the harbor where piles were being sunk into marshy 
ground. Only one small crane was on the site and prac- 
tically all the heavy work was done by teams of laborers 
who had to carry whole tree lengths in groups of twenty. 
This work went on until late into the night, but, ac- 
cording to a friend of mine, their whole day’s work 
could have been done in an hour by a mobile crane. .. .” 


The Estonian daily Rahva Haal organized an inspection 
tour of one of the most important industrial centers in 
Tallinn which it reported on in its issue of June 28: 


“The Baltic factory possesses the best means, compared 
with other enterprises in Tallinn, for providing for the 
livelihood and cultural needs of the workers, The com- 
bine in question provides housing, a kindergarten, a chil- 
dren’s day nursery, a factory school, a steam bathhouse, 
a laundry, a dining hall and club-rooms. But the ma- 
jority of the enterprises work badly and do not nearly 
meet the many needs and demands of the workers. .. . 
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“We step into the dining hall. The capacity of the 
small room is only 40 to 50 persons. The serving of 
meals is too slow. Lunch hour for most workers lasts 
only 20 minutes. In this short period of time, one can- 
not go far in the dining hall. The manager of the dining 
hall, who is supposed to hand out meal tickets, sells 
cigarettes, candy, etc. at the same time. This increases 
the time before one can get his meal ticket. According 
to a collective contract, a new dining hall must be ready 
to accommodate workers before July 1, but the manage- 
ment and the workers’ committee has done nothing note- 
worthy to fulfill the provisions of the contract... . 

“Medical service is also bad. The Baltic combine has 
one doctor, four nurses and a male uurse, but in some 
cases, first aid is still no easier to obtain than in the 
ae 

“In the creation of permanent cadres of workers, diffi- 
culty lies in the lack of proper living facilities. Most of 
the houses of the workers need repair. Half a million 
rubles has been set aside for this purpose. Now is the 
time for renovation, but the material is not there, the 
money for repairs is not used and the work is not done.” 


Albania 
An Albanian farmer who escaped this fall reports: 


“The economic situation in Albania is getting worse 
every day, judging from the acute shortages of consumer 
goods in my own district. Sugar, kerosene, salt, coffee, 
edible oil, clothing, shoes and dairy products are hardly 
ever to be found, and when they are available, prices are 
prohibitive. For instance, edible oil. sells for 280 leks 
per kilo and a pair of locally made shoes costs as high 
as 1,700 leks, whereas an unskilled worker earns only 
80 to 100 leks a day, and a skilled worker 120 to 150. 
Bread is so scarce that there is fighting among the women 
in the queues every morning. The State shop in Argyro- 
kastro sells the following goods for valuta leke (which 
are obtained in exchange for foreign hard currencies) : 
one kg. of wheat, 14 leks; one kg. of sugar, 40 leks; one 
kg. of macaroni, 22 leks; one kg. of rice, 33 leks; one kg. 
of wood, 60 leks; one pair of shoes, 500 leks. 

“The following goods, supplied by the State Coopera- 
tive, can be exchanged only against other goods: one 
kg. of sugar for goods valued at 60 leks, one kg. of kero- 
sene for goods valued at 25 leks, one kg. of salt for goods 
valued at 10 leks. The goods offered in exchange by 
the purchaser (corn, milk, cheese, potatoes, beans, etc.) 
are evaluated by the Cooperative. 

“Peasants who are members of the Patriotic Front are 
given ration cards which entitle them to buy the follow- 
ing goods at the State Cooperative in exchange for leks 
during months when their own products have been ex- 
hausted: six kgs. of wheat per month at 18 leks a kg., 
six kgs. of maize per month at 15 leks a kg., one kg. of 
kerosene per month at 25 leks a kg., one-half kg. of salt 
per month for 10 leks, and 150 grams of soap per month 
for 60 leks. Various other items are also available at ir- 
regular intervals, such as sugar, clothing, etc. Those 
peasants branded as ‘reactionaries’ are not eligible for 
ration cards and consequently do not share in the above 
distributions. They must subsist on their own resources, 
if they have any.” 
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Letters from Poland 


N THE past few months a great many letters have come 
I through the Iron Curtain to the desks of Radio Free 

Europe in Munich. This number of letters is doubly 
significant if account is taken of the risk run by the senders 
and the obstacles of mail censorship. Many of the letters 
contain requests for medicine or assistance, requests for in- 
formation and help in forwarding messages, and aid in trac- 
ing the whereabouts of friends. Many are directly con- 
nected with Radio Free Europe’s programs telling how 
popular and important they are as sources of information, 
education and recreation. Others are simply letters which 
attempt to tell of life in Communist Poland. 

The letters themselves come from all sections of the 
country and from all segments of the population. There 
are letters from workers, clerks, teachers, peasants, tech- 
nicians, miners, and soldiers. Young, old, and middle-aged 
are all represented, and there are letters from both men 
and women. Areas of residence were established by post 
office stamp as well as by internal evidence and specific 
declaration. The professions of the correspondents were 
established chiefly by the use of grammar and orthography, 
and also by specific statements in the bodies of the letters. 

The letters contain a good deal of information on the 
conditions of life in Poland. As a rule they express not 
only the individual correspondent’s opinion but reflect the 
views prevalent in their milieux. The letters give evidence 
of a widespread dissatisfaction with Communism, a gen- 
eral hostility to the USSR, a considerable interest in what 
the future holds in store for them with regard to both West 
and East. Several specific historical incidents come up 
again and again, particularly the Yalta Agreement, the 
Katyn Massacre and the Soviet Army’s delay which per- 
mitted the Nazis to crush the Warsaw Rebellion. In spite 


of the prevalent feelings, the suggestions of the letter 
writers for programming stress entertainment and educa- 
tional programs of the kind that would provide Poles with 
a means of escape from reality and from the persistence 
and insistence of Communist propaganda, while at the 
same time giving them a glimpse of the free world. 

Below are some of the letters, or extracts from them, 
which contain interesting observations on and insights into 
Polish life and add to the store of first hand information 
available. The letters, frequently slangy, vulgar, or illiter- 
ate, have suffered somewhat in translation into English, 
but our intention has been in every case to preserve the 
meaning, and where possible, the feeling of the language 
as well. 

Kolkhozes 


“Dear free Fellow Countrymen: 


“I am writing the second letter this time about how 
the bolshevik government organizes ‘voluntary’ kolkhozes. 

“In the province of Wroclaw, not far from the dis- 
trict town, there is a village. In 1950, several villagers 
joined the Party. Subsequently, at one meeting, the vil- 
lage was honored with all the distinctions of an ‘ex- 
emplary village.’ This is a very high distinction because 
the Governor-General [sarcastic expression for President 
Bierut as an emissary of Moscow], Bierut himself, knows 
about it. For this occasion, a Deputy from the Seym 
arrived with a whole band of bolsheviks and called 
meetings at which kolkhoz matters were discussed. Such 
a meeting was not an ordinary one. It started at 10 
A.M. and they barked the whole day until eleven o'clock 
at night. After three wearisome hours, the villagers who 
had joined the Party before agreed to participate in 
establishing a kolkhoz. But it was not enough. They 
needed more members, so the Judases went around call- 
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ing on the farmers. After 4-5 hours of mingling threats 
and promises they succeeded in enlisting 17 farmers for 
this misery [the kolkhoz]. Poor guys. They signed their 
acceptance nearly crying. Several opponents were called 
to the U.B. and after two days of seclusion they were 
forced to join the kolkhoz. Here is what happened 
later. 

“In the fall of 1950 a new land measurement was car- 
ried out. The poor sandy lands were left to the indi- 
vidual owners and the best soil was given to the kolkhoz. 
An administrator was appointed. At the beginning 
everything clicked nicely. Kolkhoz members were told 
—this is yours, you can work as you wish—but this was 
a big lie which is nowadays every day's bread. The kol- 
khoz of our village soon went under complete State con- 
trol and plans and plans and plans. . . but you, peasant, 
you must listen to them like a servant. Harvest came, 
half of the grains became rotten, so the Party officials, 
seeing it, immediately forced workers to harvest as a 
patriotic duty to save bread. School youth from the 
third grade dug up potatoes under the slogan of pa- 
triotism, but how the potato collection was performed, 
I will not write about. Then time came to make settle- 
ment of accounts. It was figured out by the farmers that 
the work day should reach 23 zlotys, but the more 
clever ones [the Communists] checked and it was an- 
nounced that workers earned 8 zlotys for a work day, 
which represents half a kilo of sugar. Such prosperity! 
In fact the kolkhoz peasants sweated terribly. The Party 
people called a general meeting and the members of the 
kolkhoz were criticized for not having compelled their 
wives to work in the fields. Maybe it was the fault of 
the administrator! Well, a new one was selected, this 
time an illiterate person, but never mind, Stalin the 
clever will teach him fast—of course, not to read and 
write, but to serve faithfully. 

“The new administrator’s management . . . unbeliev- 
able . . . potatoes and beetroots looked like overgrown 
bushes. The peasants have enough of such farming. 
They are saying—more we work, less we get. The only 
thing they could do is clench their fists in silence. 

“In this kolkhoz they have ten cows, cleaned only 
once a year. Many debts. It is impossible to describe 
everything. Probably after the harvest, they [the Com- 
munists] will come again and instigate. . . . This will 
last several weeks but I am certain they will not succeed 
in buying anybody. 

“The Polish people know well that Stalin is the genial 
commander-in-chief of starvation and misery. We hold 
our tongue and wait for the day of explosion . . . but it 
seems so difficult to arrive . . . many lost hopes. I finish! 

“I wish you return to our free and beloved Fatherland 


ible.” 
as soon as possible (from a peasant) 


Kulaks and Farms 


“The regime’s screw is hurting us more and more. One 
can feel it equally in towns and in the country. In the 
countryside, attacks on kulaks become sharper and more 
painful—they really want to liquidate that entire class. 
The taxes are higher and the wheat and meat quotas one 
has to pay the State increase almost daily. At the same 
time it is more and more difficult to get help from the 
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State in technical equipment, more difficult to buy chem- 
ical fertilizers. And so that a complete ruin of farms 
may be finally achieved, they force us to organize col- 
lective farms. On top of all this, some irresponsible 
people, fooled by Communist propaganda, draw chalk 
warnings on the fences and houses of kulaks, denouncing 
them to the Communists and warning other people of 
dire consequences if they dare to work for kulaks. It 
must be mentioned here that farm labor is very expen- 
sive because the Communists force people to work in 
industry, war industry especially, and promise them 
higher pay and better conditions. It has come to the 
point where on a 40 hectare farm you may find only 
two cows, and one, sometimes two, horses. 

“Private industry is now confronted with a near end 
according to the Government's announcements. We can 
have no illusions that this process of leading the whole 
country to ruin is anything but a conscious Communist 
maneuver. They hope that by making us poor and 
starved they will get nothing but blind obedience from 
us. They are mistaken, however, for nothing will break 
our spirits. 

“I end this letter then and shake your hand across the 
Iron Curtain which instead of dividing, unites us so 


strongly and solemnly.” (from a farmer) 


On My Own Skin... 


“I have personally experienced on my own skin four 
different forms of slavery: Austrian, Czarist Russian, 
German during Kaiser Wilhelm’s times and Hitler's. 
All these put together cannot even compare to the 
present one: bolshevik. Even panszczyzna [feudal law 
which forced peasants to work on the landlord’s farm] 
was not so cruel and ruthless as the present Communist 
regime. 

“. .. Who can survive forever when the average daily 
earnings of a worker (fully qualified) amount to 18 
zlotys? This, of course, is the highest wage and not 
everybody is lucky enough to get it. The majority earns 
from 9 to 12 zlotys per day whereas 1 kg of meat costs 
30 zlotys in a State store. One has to work 3 days for 1 
kg of meat, 4 days for 1 kg of butter, some 5 days for 1 
kg of sausage (slightly better than horsemeat) ; it takes 
5 days ‘to earn’ 1 kg of ham, 9 days for ham in tins, 5 
days for a cheap shirt, 20 days for a poplin shirt. One 
pair of shoes costs some 70 working days and a poor 
quality men’s suit 140 days. All these articles could be 
bought within that time if one could starve. Consider- 
ing the necessary evil of eating, one must save the whole 
year for a small item of clothing. 

“Prices go up and the articles become more and more 
unobtainable. If a family consists of 5 persons, each of 
them takes turns collecting pieces of clothing. The 
bachelors, as can be seen, lead the most miserable life, 
being unable to dress themselves decently. 

“The other people, however, belonging to the ‘su- 
perior race’ from under ‘the Red Star,’ are always well- 
dressed, well-fed. They may have all the luxuries of 
life, having their own shops full of everything that the 
heart desires and at a low price. They resell their 
cheaply bought products to their ‘slaves’ at high profits.” 


(a worker from Lodz) 





Letter Briefs 


“Do not be surprised if we cheer and chant at proces- 
sions and mass meetings in 1onor of the Red Hangmen. 
We must do this because they watch our lips. .. .” 

“The regime wanted to break the 8 hour working 
day and tried to persuade us to work 10 hours a day, 
but they did not succeed. ‘lt is a pity that none of you 
saw what was going on and how the nation said ‘Nol!’ 
and they had to postpone their projects of exploitation 
and thieving.” 


Another letter gives the wage categories of government 
officials: 


“Eleventh—Junior Clerk 
Tenth—Clerk 

Ninth—Senior Clerk 
Eighth—Administrative Assistant 
Seventh—Junior Executive 
Sixth—Executive 


292.95 zlotys 
315.00 zlotys 
346.50 zlotys 
384.30 zlotys 
431.55 zlotys 
494.90 zlotys” 


... Meat 


“Today we were forced to attend a meeting in celebra- 
tion of the National Front. Previously prepared ‘spon- 
taneous’ commitments as to who, how and how much 
work should be done were then announced. Can anyone 
say anything, object in any way? We know only too 
well that one so brave would be arrested as AK mem- 
bers [members of the Underground Army during the 
German Occupation] were in the past. Now they arrest 
everybody, regardless of sex. 

“. . . Winter is coming and one dreads the word coal. 
In Silesia one pays some 300 zlotys per ton; the price is 
lower when bought on ration cards but the quality is 
poor. And potatoes. One will pay most probably some 
100 zlotys per hundred-weight. We used to pay 30 zlotys. 
Who is behind this? Who profits by it? 

“Heavy industry is being built up for the Bolsheviks. 
Between Jelenia Gora and Cieplice, a factory (4,000 
workers) making celluloid for parachutes is being 
built at a devilish speed. In Bober Valley a whole slew 
of industrial plants is located and their products are 
distributed from here to the whole world. Let us take, 
as an example, Jelenia Gora. There is, opposite the 
main railway station, a chemical plant. Next to it is a 
slaughterhouse. The meat products from there are packed 
on trucks and sent to Lignica [headquarters of Russian 
troops] for the Russians. To our shops, for our consump- 
.tion, only bones and feet are provided. Last Saturday I 
waited in queue for three hours, determined to buy 
some bones—one could buy them free of ration! Oh 
God! one hundred pigs are killed here every day—how 
much lard, what a lot of meat! People look at all this, 
whisper angrily. But what can one do? That is how 
Poles are being cheated day by day by a bunch of ban- 
dits: our regime. We suffer from T.B. in this welfare 
state of ours. And our children? The little ones man- 
age somehow in the kindergartens, but they must learn 
little verses about ‘our great Stalin.’” 


Dear Godfather 
“Dear Godfather: 


“I want to tell you first of all that my health and suc- 
cess are so-so. You there drink French wine and run 


after French girls like crazy and they are such play girls 
that they have as many men at one time as there are 
fingers to a hand, or more. How do you get on in that 
France? Those Frenchies don’t have a damned idea how 
we live here, how poor we are. You scratch like mad to 
fulfill all quotas and other things and do all you can— 
they drop in and molest you and threaten you and de- 
mand some subscription, or tell you to attend a meeting 
or talk about beetles and what not. And now the elec- 
tions are coming, elect brothers from one list—all can- 
didates are ‘their’ people, properly selected. Now the 
workers regret that they went on strike. Was it worth 
it, they say now, when one got 6-10 zlotys a day? Now 
they earn one sixth of this and work like crazy. 

“And our starved clerks come to the village when 
harvesting goes on and walk around doing their chores 
and look for food and we ask them when it was better: 
in Sanacja time [the time of Pilsudski] or now, in the 
People’s Democracy? And they are so starved and 
thin for how can they live on this—hm—salary. Only 
if they have a father in the country can they live for he 
feeds his son-clerk or son-teacher with flour or ham or 
barley. And he who has no relatives in the village 
leads a miserable life and when they push him for re- 
tirement what can a fellow do? To beg near a church. 
A fellow like that goes and begs and begs for how can 
you live on a pension when its only a few prewar zlotys. 

“And you must know that I went to the festival in 
Czestochowa. People pray and pray and the Party gets 
madder and madder. And when nobody sees them, 
the Party men cross themselves in secret, although they 
play godless in front of us. 

“And everything here is so dirty and so cheap look- 
ing and so damned expensive that no ‘cartel’ would 
charge more. The Government issues two cards: one to 
us and one to the selected few so that nobody can do 
anything and they run the black market for themselves. 
The most beautiful buildings in towns are occupied by 
the Party and people get only inches; this—they say— 
is reconstruction of our country. And bread and meat 
portions are small enough for a bird. 

“And now I can say to you that if there were really 
free elections, not one Communist would come out from 
the ballot boxes for people prepare their fists for such a 
blasted economy. And your Frenchies are so stupid, so 
stupid—here they would get a good spanking and for- 
get about Communism fast. There is nothing more to 
be written, dear Godfather, so I and my wife and kids 
kiss you a lot and wish you all that you would like to 
have and write soon.” 


(a peasant) 


Brothers 
“Brothers: 


“I write this letter although I am quite sure that I 
won’t receive the answer because our satraps won’t 
allow it to reach the free world. 

“I wish all Communists from the bottom of my heart 
the same freedoms they are giving to the conquered 
and robbed countries. The Western world should 
create for them the same conditions as they create for 
us. A 10 hour working day and the abandonment of 
6-hour Saturdays. For every late minute they should 
pay money penalties; for the second latecoming, the 












concentration camp... . 

“The gang of tyrants praises itself because there are 
trade unions where the workers are represented by dele- 
gates and men in whom they have confidence. But what 
is the role of these representatives? Try to find one 
who would say a word in defense of his colleagues! 
He would be fired immediately and won't find a decent 
job. This is how our electoral freedom looks. . . .” 

“Terror and fear are our daily bread here, especially 
among the miners. Our engineers live in constant fear 
of being arrested. None of us is sure of what tomorrow 
may bring—accusations of treason and sabotage are 
their best weapons. Recently engineer . . . was ar- 
rested and deported just as many others before him, 
this in spite of honest work. We are exploited and 
forced to work hard whereas prices are awful and people 
live on potatoes and water. The militia men and mem- 
bers of the UB [secret police] live on full stomachs. 
Our wives, miners and ill people cannot be operated 
in the hospitals for, as the doctors tell us, there isn’t 
enough surgical thread for suturing wounds. All has 
been stored for war purposes. . . . 

“Attacks against the church grow in ferocity. For three 
years now the celebrations on Corpus Christi Day have 
been forbidden in towns. The distribution of Tygod- 
nik Powszechny [a Catholic newspaper] has been for- 
bidden as of August 1... . 

“There are more and more Soviet directors in our 
mines who drive big, luxurious automobiles. All Rus- 
sians live separately in order to avoid personal con- 
tacts. In local factories only orders for the Soviet Union 
are taken in. Many Russian engineers constantly super- 
vise the production tempo. All crystal products (and 
other glassware) go to Russia without payment. The 
Russians ride up and down in their ‘pobieda’ [‘Victory,’ 
a Russian-built car] like aristocrats. Theirs is indeed 
a nation of masters; it reminds one of Hitler’s times. 

“Not a week passes without a serious mine disaster— 
funerals of dead miners are a daily occurrence. The 
press, however, fails to report such events. . . . Young 
girls and soldiers work in the mines. The Communists 
force us to work in PGR [State farms] after the usual 
working day is done. All this for no money, of course.” 


(a miner from Silesia) 


Food Parcels 


“We understand well that only you represent our 
nation and the Polish community, while our mouths 
are shut by the enemy’s terror and violence. You know 
well how we live here under the Communist regime. 
Our whole country is like a big prison and the people 
are treated worse than cattle. Living conditions for a 
clerk are unendurable. The average monthly wage is 
300-600 zlotys. It would not be so bad if our ‘ruble- 
ized’ zloty had the value of prewar times. Unfortu- 
nately, the value is less. Let me illustrate. 1 kg of sugar 
costs 15-16 zlotys, 1 kg of sausage 50 zlotys. That means 
that for 1 kg of sugar a worker has to pay off with a 
whole day’s labor, and for 1 kg of sausage 3 whole 
days. The situation with shoes and clothing is no better. 
A pair of shoes with rubber soles costs 300-400 zlotys 
and it is better not to mention the clothing. A worker 
is simply unable to buy a suit unless he makes a miracu- 
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lous discovery which would enable him to live- without 
eating. 

“When I once asked a salesgirl in a butcher shop why 
1 kg of sausage was 50 zlotys, she replied that it was a 
‘luxury sausage.’ ‘May I have the ordinary cheaper 
kind,’ I requested. ‘We have no other,’ she answered 
without hesitation. So it seems that sausage is a luxury 
in today’s Poland. Do not think, however, that there 
is enough of it, that one may simply enter a shop and 
buy 1 or 2 kgs. Oh, no! It happens that sausage ap- 
pears in shop windows from time to time as a decoration, 
and a line forms in front of the shop immediately. What- 
ever there is, is quickly sold out regardless of price. A 
hungry man must eat and cheaper sausage is unobtain- 
able. One must also stand in line co get a piece of meat, 
butter, or even an ordinary herring, which costs 46 
zlotys a piece. Such long queues in front of shops are a 
common addition to the landscape of our streets in big 
and small towns alike. The people stand thus for hours 
sometimes, waiting patiently in rain and mud. They 
wait silently though in their bitterness, sometimes anger 
grows and swells. ... 

“There are families that receive parcels from their 
relatives from America and other countries. These 
parcels have a two-way mission to perform; they enable 
many Polish families to survive amidst hunger and pov- 
erty, particularly old and ill people and secondly, they 
are the best weapon against the regime’s propaganda 
which tells of poverty and unemployment in the West, 
which tells that people faint of starvation in the streets, 
search for food thrown from the homes of the wealthy 
into the garbage pails. Moreover, these parcels prove to 
us that you remember, saving us from starvation and 
poverty and thus giving us the strength to survive until 
a better tomorrow. Most frequently the contents of these 
parcels are sold on the black market and with the money 
thus obtained from selling real coffee or cocoa, a little 
lard or meat is bought. .. .” 


A Teacher Talks 
“Dear John, 


“You can’t imagine how difficult it is to live now, espe- 
cially for us teachers. This profession, so noble in the 
past, is becoming hateful to everybody—one must, as 
you can gather, be a Marxist agitator as well as every- 
thing else. A teacher is disregarded by his students and 
on the other hand he lives in an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion on the part of the regime. If his role is so limited, 
his profession so belittled and disregarded, what effect 
will his teaching have? We are witnessing a horrible 
process of mental deforming and must necessarily be 
moved about the future of those we teach—our youth. 
Will there be young people able to carry the burden of 
future responsibilities after our freedom is regained? 

“Years go by and the situation instead of becoming 
better worsens. Life becomes harder. Small bits of news 
that we get from you do not contribute to our happi- 
ness—Yalta is being practised in full blast. What do 
they want—to pay with Yalta for the price of world 
peace? They think that ‘the other party’ wants it. 
What an illusion and how fortunate that it is not so! 
Roosevelt’s magnificent words about ‘the inspiration of 
nations’ and the seemingly genuine appreciation of our 
struggle and our sacrifices were designed, one bitterly 
















































































concludes, to put us into a better form and thus to sell 
as at a higher price. Don’t trust anybody, John! Do 
not trust the English, nor the Americans for that matter, 
for all they know is how .o trade anything and any- 
body—in Yalta or elsewhere. When we shed our blood 
for the common cause; when, inhumanly tired, we 
sweated in an effort so magnificent, they were trading 
and finally sold ‘this inspiration of nations.’ They 
calmly ignored the fate of millions. They wanted to 
know nothing about the concentration camps, about the 
deportation of millions, sent somewhere to death and 
starvation. They preferred to shut their ears when one 
mentioned Katyn—that could not be sold and thus was 
unnecessary. Churchill taught us many lessons and we 
were like this little Adam who learned nothing from 
experience. Let there then be this terrifying confusion 
in the world, let it be devoured by chaos. We shall re- 
ceive our price, our independence without the grace of 
others. They feed us with propaganda so that we shall 
shed our blood again. Should we not present them with 
a bill instead, for our damages and our sacrifices, for 
their scandalous policy? We shall not be fooled by all 
their solemn words, here and there decorated with the 
names of Kosciuszko and Pulaski. Particularly when 
they begin to trade with Germany again. 

“I write to you not in order to upset you in any way, 
but so that you know our opinions and attitudes. This 
letter is too long perhaps, perhaps too bitter. Let us 
hope that life will be better someday. Kissing you af- 
fectionately.” 


A Bitter Sailor 


“There is no longer a Polish people, there are only 
people who are struggling for a living. . . . A solid na- 
tional unit existed during the German occupation but 
at present everybody is concerned only with making a 
living, with keeping his mouth shut and with not being 
suspected. 

“We really had enough of all this. Since 1939 we have 
been fooled. We lost millions of people and why? Only 
because they were listening to the radio news, the same 
rot they listen to over and over again nowadays. 

“You think we resent the USSR? Not iff the least. 
The Soviets look after their own interests and they know 
how to do it, very well indeed. The fault is only the 
Western powers who have sold us. . . . Now they want 
to pretend it was all Roosevelt's fault . . . it’s very easy 
to make someone responsible . . . who is already dead. 
. . . Millions of our people in Poland say it would be 
better if they dropped the whole Polish problem alto- 
gether because Soviet Russia is going to liquidate us in 
a couple of years anyway... . Isn’t that what happened 
to Latvia, Finland, Estonia and Romania? Who cares 
about those nations now? If things go like that, at least 
we would save our lives because nobody would rise. 
. . » This time we are going to be cleverer than before— 
this time there will be no more organized insurrections; 
people in Poland don’t have the strength or enthusiasm 
any longer for that kind of thing. ... 

“We sailors have enough occasion to see what’s going 
on—we see rubber going from Ceylon to China, raw 
materials from Rotterdam to the USSR and Poland, 
Swiss engineers assembling the engines on our ships in 
Danzig harbor. Well, do you think that all this is done 


by America or England for the sake of liberating us? 
There seems to be some economic sabotage in America, 
too, or why haven't they stopped exports to the Soviet 
Union? And you want us to believe in Western propa- 
ganda, in American gazettes, after the experience of the 
last war? 

“The people of Poland have changed so much that 
they no longer want to think, to act or to fight. A 
country like Poland with 20 million people is nothing. 
If war broke out, Soviet Russia would overrun us in no 
time whatever, and we would be like a cat in a sack. I 
know them and what they’re capable of. . . . We just 
want to be left alone. 

“If they want to help us, they have to liquidate the 
Soviet Union, if they are capable of doing so, We 
don’t expect anything any more and we have no more 
illusions. Our people are happy when the day is over 
and the night comes and nothing horrible has hap- 
pened. ...” 


Students 


“In the Academy of Overseas Trade in Sopot, 16 stu- 
dents were arrested who, it was said, were members of an 
underground organization with contacts abroad. The 
Party activists and activists of the ZMP [Union of Polish 
Youth] called a student mass meeting during the week 
and removed the 16 students from the Academy, although 
all of them have been previously arrested by the UB 
[secret police]. This Academy is famous in Poland as a 
Communist one, but from what I have said above, it 
seems that in fact there are few reds among the students. 
All the youth is ours. It is true that they are each fright- 
ened of the other. They are frightened until they get 
together in their own circles. Even the members of the 
Party are not all bolsheviks and Communists. As for 
the ZMP and its members, it hurts us when people 
abroad call all of us without exception the Union of 
Young Politruks. 

“I also belong to ZMP but that does not mean that 
the young people are bolsheviks. No. We all pretend 
because we have to; otherwise we would never get ad- 
mitted to a university. Not all members of the ZMP 
who want to study can choose what they want. Only the 
most active members are sent to universities, while oth- 
ers are directed to the trades. Of course, there must be 
some reds among the ZMP members, but there are really 
very few, even at such an Academy as ours.” 


Captive Communist 
“Dear Countrymen: 


“As a listener to your programs, I would like to write 
you a few words dealing with your broadcast, ‘Letter to 
the Communists.’ As a member of PZPR [Polish Com- 
munist Party] I am interested in the contents of your 
broadcast. Working as a technician in various enter- 
prises, I find that many Party members are men whose 
attitude towards the Communists is hostile and many of 
them are good Poles. 

I myself became a member of the Party by accident. 
In 1947 I joined the PPS [Polish Socialist Party], as 
thousands of others did, because I thought that the party 
would gain power and would break with communism 
and Stalin. I personally know many Poles in the same 





position, about whom I do not want to give any details 
because of the danger that this letter will fall into the 
hands of the UB, who did the same as I did. Not be- 
cause of base motives, as you think, but to serve the 
cause of Poland. We couldn’t foresee that the PPS 
would be liquidated by traitors, with Cyrankiewicz at 
their head, and merged with the PPR [Communist Party 
name pre-1948]. You probably would say that everyone 
of us could refuse to be a member of the Communist 
Party, but in practice it was impossible because the 
regime waited for that to see who were their declared 
enemies. Today, I and many others who attend the 
Party meetings feel like going to its funeral or execu- 
tion. This is not what non-Party people feel. There- 
fore, I often wonder, listening to your broadcasts, why 
you present those things as you do. I do not think that 
you are ignorant of the facts concerning the Communist 
Party because many Party members escape to you. 
I send you greetings. 
(a technician from Walbrzych) 


To the Western Comrades 


*. . . I should like to ask all these Western Commu- 
nists what they are fighting for in their countries, why 
they create chaos and attack their country’s social 
order. 

“We want to ask only one thing of them—let them 
come and see with their own eyes how one lives in this 
Stalinist paradise. Let them come and see how a worker 
gets up at 4 A.M. and stands patiently in line for a 
pound of sugar or a pint of milk for his children. It 
often happens after a few hours of waiting that he re- 
ceives nothing for someone before him got the last ounce 
of sugar. And so he goes, bitter in soul, to his factory 
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or office, to fulfill his norm, imposed by Bierut’s birth- 
day or a holiday celebrating the first of May... . 

“Let them come and listen to the little man in the 
street, a worker or a shoemaker or a clerk. Let them 
not be fooled by great words from Politburo leaders. 
. . . We know the difference between ‘capitalist slavery’ 
and the ‘Stalinist freedom.’ We know because you may 
shout words of revolt against your own government, 
because you may organize demonstrations in the streets, 
shout whatever you wish, because you may go on strike, 
because you may be Communists and work openly for 
your Stalin, who, taking your country with your help, 
will change it into a hell of poverty and concentration 
camps. And you may do all this freely. And here, 
under the sun of ‘Stalinist freedom’ it is enough to whis- 
per of one’s hunger, of low wages—it is enough for them 
to arrest and send you from your dearest ones and even 
from your country. 

“This is the difference between your ‘slavery’ and our 
‘freedom,’ granted to us by the grace of great Stalin and 
his bunch of servants now ruling Poland. Our mouths 
are shut and we cannot speak of this that hurts us. But, 
when we gather sometimes amongst our own, when there 
are no renegades or traitors, we talk differently and 
our language becomes ours again. We say then that if 
the Devil himself had taken control of the world, he 
could not have found anything more horrible, more 
humiliating for a man than this system of Communist 
rule, which treats people like animals. 

“But you will not come here for your comrades in 
the Kremlin won't let you in. They know only too well 
that if once you see with your own eyes what there 
really is, you would turn your backs on them.” 


(a worker from Lodz) 





Cultural 


Books and Buildings 


1. THE LITERARY MARKETPLACE 


N THE Soviet-dominated countries of Europe, art, and 
] especially literature, are of the greatest importance in 
the education of the people in the “spirit of peace, patri- 
otism, democracy and Socialism.” Stalinists use the arts as 
a method of welding the politically diverse and often oppo- 
sitionist forces of the captive countries to the uses and 
abuses of Communism. Literature, of course, fulfills its 
mission in Stalinist terms only when it becomes identified 
with the interests of the working class and becomes its 
partisan. This “proletarian orientation” is called “Socialist 
realism” and its achievements in the various literary genres 
are interesting to see. 

In general, reorientation of central European litera- 
ture has meant facing East, and learning’ from Soviet 
models and experience. So-called “Russification” has be- 
come an every day fact of cultural life in captive Europe. 
For example, recent Czechoslovak lists of newly published 
books indicate that those written by Soviet authors repre- 
sent almost half of all the books published in the Czech 
language in Bohemia and Moravia. The lists available 
cover the seven weeks between July 23 and September 27 
of this year. According to them over 101 works by Soviet 
authors were published, 113 by Czechoslovak authors, and 
20 by authors of other nationalities. In 1947, before the 
Communist putsch in Czechoslovakia, Soviet publications 
constituted only 4 percent of the books published. State 
authorities have announced that they plan to bring the per- 
centage up to 50 percent in the second half of 1952. 


Ruthless Russification 


Recently, the Yugoslav paper Borba (Zagreb), April 22, 
published an editorial under the title, “Ruthless Russifica- 
tion of Czechoslovak Culture,” which said: 


“The Soviet administrators in the CSR are not satis- 
fied with exploiting Czechoslovak industry and trans- 
forming Czechoslovakia into an armament factory and 
a military warehouse. They trample on the cultural tra- 
dition with brutal ruthlessness, poison the spiritual life 
of the nation, and make every effort to realize greater 
profits. These gloomy activities are supported by un- 
limited distribution of Soviet newspapers, magazines, 
publications and books.” 


Borba further quoted a report from Rude Pravo 
(Prague), April 4, under the title, “Literature Which 
Assists Our Development,” extolling the fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the institution called “Soviet Books in 
the CSR.” During these five years, “Soviet Bookstores” 
were opened in all 22 regional capitals and some district 
cities. Circuit bookshops were also established. In com- 
parison with 1947, “demand” for Soviet books was twice 
as large as in 1948, five times as large in 1949, eleven times 
as large in 1950, and 18 times as large in 1951. During 
the first three months of this jubilee year, the “demand” 
reached a level equal to that of the whole of 1949. Borba 
goes on to point out: 


“According to Rude Pravo, April 8, in 1951, 1500 
Soviet books were translated to the number of 21 million 
copies. Interest in Soviet literature [in the Russian 
language] during 1951 increased to such an extent that 
100,000 copies more were printed than in the previous 
year and a total of 1,500,000 was reached. 

“Since Czechoslovakia has a population of 12 millions, 
it can be estimated that there were two Soviet books for 
every citizen (including babies) in 1951. And they were 
forced to buy them. From the newspapers, one can see 
how it was arranged. For instance, mass Russian lan- 
guage courses are established inwhich students must 
read a certain Soviet book. Then, in elementary and 
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secondary schools, children are required to study Soviet 
books. The League of Czechoslovak Youth organized a 
competition for the so-called Fucik plaque, and again 
the same thing occurs: you must read this or that book 
by a Soviet author. Of course there are all kinds of 
libraries in Czechoslovakia and tens of thousands of 
them are obliged to buy Soviet books.” 


But even the Communist press and radio cannot keep 
secret what damage is being done to the Czech and Slovak 
languages and cultures by the enforced Russification. 
There are constant statements concerning the deplorable 
condition of the contemporary written language. Lidove 
Noviny, the daily of the Author’s League, shortly before it 
was discontinued confessed that almost everyone, authors 
and newspapermen alike, were using poor language in their 
writing. In September, 1952, Radio Prague deplored the 
number of grammatical and orthographic errors in letters 
received from students. All these seem insignificant, how- 
ever, in comparison with the statements made by Vaclav 
Lacina, in an article entitled, “The Way in Which They 
Are Writing,” published in Literarni Noviny (Prague), 
October 18, 1952. Lacina, a former judge, published sev- 
eral anthologies of satirical and nonpolitical verse before 
World War II. The anthologies and the author were little 
known in prewar Czechoslovakia. After the War, and 
mainly after the February, 1948 coup, Lacina’s name 
began to appear with increasing frequency in the Commu- 
nist press. He was assigned the extremely important task 
of re-education of the people, and has become the head 
of a kind of author’s institution whose task is to discover 
and train new writers. 


Lacina Says 


In the above-mentioned article, Lacina chastises new 
Czechoslovak authors. He insists that they rely too heavily 
on the older comrade-tutors instead of learning themselves. 
He writes: 


‘“. . . I always am reminded of this . . . whenever I 
receive an uncorrected or illegible manuscript. Certainly, 
not everyone owns a typewriter, but there is no excuse 
for poor handwriting. I do not want to talk about the 
clumsy hands of the workers because the workers are 
the ones who write carefully. The ones with poor hand- 
writing are usually intellectuals. And these self-confident 
candidates in literature are unwilling to reread their 
work, relying upon the tutor to correct misprints, put 
in commas and periods, because he has to read it any- 
how. But this is foolish. By handing in an uncorrected 
manuscript, one reveals how little one cares for one’s 
own ideas and for one’s work... .” 

“To write legibly, if possible by typewriter, to correct 
the manuscripts, and to apply all one’s knowledge of 
grammar and spelling: this is a prime rule and duty. 
.. . From the numerous manuscripts which I receive I 
can judge the lack of knowledge of poets-to-be of Czech 
intonation and prosody, and of their insufficient tech- 
nical and basic knowledge. . . . We already have many 
good technical textbooks—the best is Mayakovski’s How 
to Write Verse—{It is essential to know that Maya- 
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kovski’s book is in Russian and deals with writing Rus- 
sian, rather than Czechoslovak, poetry] and much can 
be taken from the classical writers, and only with this 
knowledge should a beginner start his career in litera- 
ture.” 


Lacina goes on to chastise his charges about bad gram- 
mar, improper rhyme schemes, inadequate prosody, insuf- 
ficient study, poor research in checking historical sources, 
and insufficient care as far as ideology is concerned. An 
author must be responsible for the ideology and cannot shift 
this responsibility to his tutor. Lacina continues: 


‘. . . The ideological part of the work should never 
be pushed aside. Here, however, I would not recommend 
any textbook. I only want to advise authors first of all to 
study Marxist economy from the point of view of the 
pure philosophy of scientific Socialism. Demands for a 
Marxist aesthetics have been frequently voiced. First 
of all, however, it is urgent to be well-trained in the 
general teachings of Marxism-Leninism, and mainly in 
economy. It helps to solve many aesthetic problems 
without a special aesthetics. Aesthetic studies, although 
based on Marxist principles, are of little value without 
a general basis of Marxism-Leninism, This supreme 
science and supreme art must be studied from the bot- 
tom up. To study it casually means to build a house 
by starting with the roof. I am aware that we ask much 
from our contemporary writers but do not all profes- 
sions demand much more nowadays? To be a creative 
artist means to know, to know far more than anyone 
else.” 


Since these are Lacina’s dicta, it is very likely that the 
line with which he begins his article will apply to his 
tutelage of writers: “Since you are not Gorki, you cannot 
train someone to be Sholokhov. . . .” 


Bolshevik Forerunners 


Recent Satellite press items have announced additions 
to the already long list of dead anti-Communist writers 
whom the regime is now reviving as “Bolshevik forerun- 
ners.” While the works of some past authors are confiscated 
and wiped out of existence, it is interesting to note that 
others, equally anti-Communist in content, are rewritten 
and adapted as Marxist works. No completely logical 
pattern of selection is clear from the list of those for whom 
the Communists have chosen oblivion and those who lie in 
their graves glorified by Communist eulogy, except the 
need of the Party to give itself the appearance of an in- 
digenous and traditional expression of the culture. 

In Czechoslovakia, as one Czech refugee writer has 
phrased it, “The Communists want to do business and 
make profit in the cemetery of Czech and Slovak great 
men of letters. They do not strike the classics off their 
lists, but expropriate them for their own use and sell them 
as mummies on their markets.” One of those chosen to 
remain in the Communist Olympus is Alois Jirasek (1851- 
1930), an author of popular historical novels, romantically 
fervent and simple in psychology. Before and during World 
War I, he exercised a great influence as a patriotic re- 
vivalist. He was also politically active in the rightist Czech 





National Democratic Party ticket. He rejected the Bolshe- 
vik October Revolution and the bloodletting that followed 
in a poem which, in the early Twenties, hung on the walls 
of many a Czech and Slovak school. In spite of these well- 
known facts and disregarding the ridicule and criticism 
of his work by Communists in the period between the two 
World Wars, today’s Communist regime claims Jirasek as 
a forerunner of Socialist realism. 

In Slovakia, an analogous situation arose in handling 
Pavel O. Hviezdoslav (1849-1921), a classical poet, deeply 
rooted in religious faith. Both he and Jirasek are now in- 
terpreted as advance fighters for Communist ideals. This is 
also true of Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912), a classic Czech 
poet, who shows all the characteristics of what the Commu- 
nists call “cosmopolitanism.” Nevertheless, on the 40th An- 
niversary of his death, Rude Pravo (Prague), October 9, 
says: “Vrchlicky never went against his nation and his 
people and by his cosmopolitanism he wanted to support 
progress. That was why he was eventually rejected by 
the entire Czech critical community.” In the case of 
Vrchlicky, the Communists attempt to falsify the entire 
literary history of the Nineties. In the late Seventies and 
Eighties, this poet was criticized and underestimated not 
because of his Socialism, because there is none in his works, 
but for his paganism and cult of the beauty of nude women. 
On the other hand, in the Eighties and early Nineties, 
Vrchlicky was praised without restraint. The Communists 
promise that Vrchlicky will be properly appreciated only 
now, under their auspices, and that in the near future, 
they will publish an anthology of his works. 


Karel Capek 


On October 10, Prace (Prague) announced that “a 
clear insight will be given into the numerous embarrass- 
ments of Czech critical activity concerning Karel Capek 
now that the Soviet critic S. V. Nikolskij has written an 
extensive study of this author.” This study is said to be 
an introduction to a Soviet selection of highlights from 
Capek’s work. Capek, himself, is described by Nikolskij as 
“one of the most talented Czech authors of the twentieth 
century, one the Soviet reader knows and loves.” Accord- 
ing to Prace, the Soviet critic comments on the “progressive 
orientation” of Capek’s work and stresses in particular 
Capek the anti-fascist fighter. This is another problem for 
Czech Marxist theoreticians who, correctly from their 
point of view, disapproved of Capek. 

The Communists want to have Capek explained to the 
younger generation as a man who was only prevented by 
death from becoming a Communist. Today’s youth does not 
know that Capek wrote a well-known pamphlet called 
“Why I am Not a Communist.” Nor does it know that in 
such of his dramas as The White Illness, Mother, and 
War with the Salamanders, Capek agitates against any 
totalitarian tyranny. Thus, in the last play, the qualities of 
the salamanders resemble those of the bolsheviks even 
more than those of the fascists. Capek’s progressiveness 
and humanitarianism are in irreconcilable conflict with 
the principles and practices of Stalinism. Capek’s entire 


work is a salute to the plain man outside of the mass, a 
respect paid to his subjective feelings and individual ac- 
tivities. It is a rejection of all forms of Titanism. Where 
Stalin tells his people, “You shall do the great things only,” 
Capek’s God in Adam the Creator tells the inhabitants of 
the earth, “You shall do the small things only. And this 
is good, because the great things are against men.” 


Bulgarian Books 


In Bulgaria, carping and accolades have been mixed in 
the treatment of writers and their work. Literature is still 
supposed to be organized along the doctrinal Party lines 
which require it to be a weapon in “the struggle for the 
removal of capitalist exploitation,” and it is still not treated 
as a highly personal and individual art. Literature cannot 
exist, Literaturen Front (Sofia), August 16, insists, unless, 
as Lenin put it, it develops “under the guidance and leader- 
ship of the Bolshevik Party.” Under the title, “We Are 
Waiting for You, Comrade Writers,” the same newspaper 
of September 18 wrote: 


“Bulgarian literature is on the road of rapid develop- 
ment. However, it openly and unjustifiably lags behind 
our development of the new man. . . . Only a very small 
number of writers, compared with the actual union 
membership, actually direct their efforts towards study- 
ing the new reality. It should be pointed out that the 
main objects of writers have only been cooperative 
farms and dams. Only 7 or 8 writers have expressed 
their desire to visit, even for a short period of time, our 
industrial enterprises, the creative field of our Father- 
land.... 

“There are many cases in which some of the writers 
sent to various projects display a neglectful attitude, do 
not fulfill their obligations, and spend the sum allotted 
to them for anything but studying the life of the work- 
ing people.” 


Not only are the writers not paying attention to the 
proper objects, but the Party also requires certain internal 
qualities of their art. For example, Literaturen Front 
(Sofia), August 2, further clarifies the role that writing is 
to play in Communist Bulgarian culture. 


“Our fiction and poetry cannot have a more noble 
and honorable task than that of reflecting the historic 
majesty and might of our beloved Party. Novelists 
and authors have the highly patriotic task and honor 
of depicting the heroic character of the Communist— 
the main character of our epoch and the stirring figure 
in the life of our people. . . . 

“The novelists and authors must thoroughly and 
profoundly embody in the most highly artistic works 
the majestic figure of Georgi Dimitroff. . . .” 


Book Circulation in 1952 


A good index of the attempt to influence the Bulgarian 
people is clearly shown in the book publishing figures in 
Literaturen Front (Sofia), May 22, 1952: 


“According to the general publishing plan for 1952, 
there will be about 17 million copies of more than 3,000 
books and pamphlets published. A testimony to the 





ever-increasing interest in the ‘classics of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’ is the number of titles and reprints in that group. 
During this year, 113 works of Marxism-Leninism will 
be published to the extent of 2,281,000 copies. For the 
needs of grammar, secondary, professional and graduate 
schools, more than 900 textbooks, printed in 7 million 
copies, will be issued. The group, ‘Scientific Literature,’ 
which includes agrarian economy, technical and medical 
literature, literature of the natural sciences, geography, 
education, pedagogy, bibliography, art and the lan- 
guages, is in the first rank with 658 titles in 1,389,000 
copies. The literature of philosophy, political science, 
economics, law, social security, history, problems of the 
youth organizations and of mass political interests, 
physical education and sport, religion and atheism, has 
885 titles in about 3 million copies. Fiction and poetry, 
original and translated, will come to about 324 titles 
with 1,470,000 copies.” 


Science Fiction a la Marx 


In an article, “Methods of Writing Science-Fiction and 
the Tasks of Science-Fiction in General,” Nowa Kultura 
(Warsaw), September 28, 1952, Stanislaw Lem writes: 


“Before he attempts to write any kind of science-fic- 
tion, an author must first be acquainted with and later 
possess a large quantity of knowledge concerning con- 
temporary problems, progressive tendencies, and the 
arts and sciences existing in the community. He must 
also acquire an ability to foresee future forms of devel- 
opment. This work may be compared to that of an 
astronomer who foresees the future fate of stars on the 
basis of their present position. In this respect, the au- 
thor’s knowledge of contemporary matters must equal 
the astronomer’s knowledge of heavenly bodies, and, 
further, the author’s abilities to draw conclusions for the 
future from contemporary forms of social relations must 
be equal to the astronomer’s knowledge of reckoning 
the future position of stars. . . .” 


Lem then proceeds to debate the issue that arose during 
a conversation between Stalin and H. G. Wells. Lem con- 
siders Wells a typical and prominent writer of science-fiction 
and so considers his statements and opinions as character- 
istic of Western science-fiction literature. Admitting that 
Wells rightly chose the psychological and social patterns 
as the most important aspects of writing science-fiction, 
Lem contrasts Wells’ views with those of Stalin. Wells 
maintained that it was the task of all mankind to build the 
future forms of collective life, of interplanetary excursions 
and victories, and, in constructing his books, he completely 
disregarded the problems of classes, spheres and indi- 
viduals. Stalin, Lem says, opposed the Wellsian vision of 
collective classless efforts with his own conception of a 
future society to be formed along Marxist lines and won 
entirely by the organized proletariat. No reforms, how- 
ever ingenious, can solve the world’s future, Stalin stated. 
Useless elements, hostile individuals and groups must be 
destroyed by force. Only so understood can the mission of 
a science-fiction writer be accepted and approved. 

Lem then describes the future forms of society and life 
in general on the principles of historical materialism. His- 
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torical materialism proves, he says, that all of the com- 
munity’s life is inherent in its material base, i.e. in its 
manner of producing and distributing material goods, and 
therefore the primary task of the science-fiction writer is: 


“ 


. to create a hypothetical material basis for con- 
temporary society which will indicate in a rather gen- 
eral manner its future forms of life, its occupations, 
ideas, thoughts, passions and conflicts, and thus provide 
a quasi-bridge to the future. In his attempt to create 
such a base, he will be helped by the newest most revo- 
lutionary achievements in scientific and technical fields, 
and, very important indeed, by certain generalized 
teachings of the Marxist classics, derived and based on 
the analysis of ‘degrees of economic maturity of Com- 
munist societies [Lenin].’” 


“Futuristic Schematism" 


In addition, Lem advises all science-fiction writers to 
understand the long range tendencies of evolution, as well 
as changes in the material base, in creating a vision of the 
society of the future. 


“And now the author may begin to occupy himself 
with the most important tasks and efforts of mankind, 
with the ‘principal tendencies,’ theories and ideas that 
a future mankind will be confronted with. Basing his 
visionary calculations on ‘this material base,’ he will 
consider new means of getting raw materials and power. 
He will try to visualize how this future mankind will find 
new forms of existence on different planets, what influ- 
ence mass interplanetary travels will have on the indi- 
vidual, what its relations will be with the inhabitants of 
newly discovered worlds, etc... . 

“It is obvious, of course, that the further the author 
goes from his hypothetical material base, the greater 
freedom he achieves imaginatively. Certain limits must 
be imposed by the author himself, however, logically 
derived from accepted laws of physics and chemistry 
even when he depicts future forms of unearthly life. He 
may not—it would offend common sense—populate the 
sun’s surface with salamander-like creatures which feed 
on atomic fire, 

“He must remember that each step into the vision of 
the future will be imperilled by difficulties and ‘intel- 
lectual ambushes.’ In the field of future social trans- 
formations, however, Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, where he will find a splendid analysis of the 
changeability and relativity of laws with relation to the 
social and material base, will be enormously helpful, as 
will Lenin’s works, Stalin’s statements in his conversation 
with Emil Ludwig. .. . 

“It seems to me that any attempt at visualizing the 
future world along the lines of conflict will lose much of 
its richness. We must be fully aware of the fact that in 
the future classless society, many forms of conflict, as 
we know them today, will disappear. . .. We may simply 
say that if our philosophy of life wins, there will be no 
hunger, war and defeat, but times may come when 
other decisions, new to us, will have to be taken, de- 
cisions that will decide the future fate of man. 

“Great care must be exercised by the author. The 
principles of historical materialism must be applied and 
interpreted in such a way that the author will not fall 











National Democratic Party ticket. He rejected the Bolshe- 
vik October Revolution and the bloodletting that followed 
in a poem which, in the early Twenties, hung on the walls 
of many a Czech and Slovak school. In spite of these well- 
known facts and disregarding the ridicule and criticism 
of his work by Communists in the period between the two 
World Wars, today’s Communist regime claims Jirasek as 
a forerunner of Socialist realism. 

In Slovakia, an analogous situation arose in handling 
Pavel O. Hviezdoslav (1849-1921), a classical poet, deeply 
rooted in religious faith. Both he and Jirasek are now in- 
terpreted as advance fighters for Communist ideals. This is 
also true of Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912), a classic Czech 
poet, who shows all the characteristics of what the Commu- 
nists call “cosmopolitanism.” Nevertheless, on the 40th An- 
niversary of his death, Rude Pravo (Prague), October 9, 
says: “Vrchlicky never went against his nation and his 
people and by his cosmopolitanism he wanted to support 
progress. That was why he was eventually rejected by 
the entire Czech critical community.” In the case of 
Vrchlicky, the Communists attempt to falsify the entire 
literary history of the Nineties. In the late Seventies and 
Eighties, this poet was criticized and underestimated not 
because of his Socialism, because there is none in his works, 
but for his paganism and cult of the beauty of nude women. 
On the other hand, in the Eighties and early Nineties, 
Vrchlicky was praised without restraint. The Communists 
promise that Vrchlicky will be properly appreciated only 
now, under their auspices, and that in the near future, 
they will publish an anthology of his works. 


Karel Capek 


On October 10, Prace (Prague) announced that “a 
clear insight will be given into the numerous embarrass- 
ments of Czech critical activity concerning Karel Capek 
now that the Soviet critic S. V. Nikolskij has written an 
extensive study of this author.” This study is said to be 
an introduction to a Soviet selection of highlights from 
Capek’s work. Capek, himself, is described by Nikolskij as 
“one of the most talented Czech authors of the twentieth 
century, one the Soviet reader knows and loves.” Accord- 
ing to Prace, the Soviet critic comments on the “progressive 
orientation” of Capek’s work and stresses in particular 
Capek the anti-fascist fighter. This is another problem for 
Czech Marxist theoreticians who, correctly from their 
point of view, disapproved of Capek. 

The Communists want to have Capek explained to the 
younger generation as a man who was only prevented by 
death from becoming a Communist. Today’s youth does not 
know that Capek wrote a well-known pamphlet called 
“Why I am Not a Communist.” Nor does it know that in 
such of his dramas as The White Illness, Mother, and 
War with the Salamanders, Capek agitates against any 
totalitarian tyranny. Thus, in the last play, the qualities of 
the salamanders resemble those of the bolsheviks even 
more than those of the fascists. Capek’s progressiveness 
and humanitarianism are in irreconcilable conflict with 
the principles and practices of Stalinism. Capek’s entire 








work is a salute to the plain man outside of the mass, ; 
respect paid to his subjective feelings and individual x. 











































tivities. It is a rejection of all forms of Titanism. Wher _ | 
Stalin tells his people, “You shall do the great things only§ pee 
Capek’s God in Adam the Creator tells the inhabitants gf} sch 
the earth, “You shall do the small things only. And ths§ coy 
is good, because the great things are against men.” wh 
lite 
Bulgarian Books edi 
In Bulgaria, carping and accolades have been mixed inf 8” 
the treatment of writers and their work. Literature is sti/f_ “! 
supposed to be organized along the doctrinal Party ling : 
which require it to be a weapon in “the struggle for th 
removal of capitalist exploitation,” and it is still not treated § . 9g 
as a highly personal and individual art. Literature canny § or 
exist, Literaturen Front (Sofia), August 16, insists, unles,§ wi 
as Lenin put it, it develops “under the guidance and leader. 
ship of the Bolshevik Party.” Under the title, “We Ar 
Waiting for You, Comrade Writers,” the same newspaper ie 
of September 18 wrote: the ' 

“Bulgarian literature is on the road of rapid develop- (Wa 
ment. However, it openly and unjustifiably lags behind 
our development of the new man... . Only a very small ti 
number of writers, compared with the actual union 
membership, actually direct their efforts towards study- P 
ing the new reality. It should be pointed out that the . 
main objects of writers have only been cooperative e 
farms and dams. Only 7 or 8 writers have expressed . 
their desire to visit, even for a short period of time, our . 
industrial enterprises, the creative field of our Father- ; 
land... . 

“There are many cases in which some of the writers 
sent to various projects display a neglectful attitude, do | 
not fulfill their obligations, and spend the sum allotted : 
to them for anything but studying the life of the work- ; 
ing people.” ) 
Not only are the writers not paying attention to the I 

proper objects, but the Party also requires certain interna ai 
qualities of their art. For example, Literaturen Front § «, 
(Sofia), August 2, further clarifies the role that writing is a 
to play in Communist Bulgarian culture. a 

“Our fiction and poetry cannot have a more noble We 
and honorable task than that of reflecting the historic as 
majesty and might of our beloved Party. Novelists Le 
and authors have the highly patriotic task and honor - 
of depicting the heroic character of the Communist— fu 
the main character of our epoch and the stirring figure 
in the life of our people... . . 

“The novelists and authors must thoroughly and a 
profoundly embody in the most highly artistic works wi 
the majestic figure of Georgi Dimitroff. . . .” : 

\ 

Book Circulation in 1952 a 

A good index of the attempt to influence the Bulgarian J ° 
people is clearly shown in the book publishing figures in l 
Literaturen Front (Sofia), May 22, 1952: 





“According to the general publishing plan for 1952, 
there will be about 17 million copies of more than 3,000 
books and pamphlets published. A testimony to the 







ever-increasing interest in the ‘classics of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’ is the number of titles and reprints in that group. 
During this year, 113 works of Marxism-Leninism will 
be published to the extent of 2,281,000 copies. For the 
needs of grammar, secondary, professional and graduate 
schools, more than 900 textbooks, printed in 7 million 
copies, will be issued. The group, ‘Scientific Literature,’ 
which includes agrarian economy, technical and medical 
literature, literature of the natural sciences, geography, 
education, pedagogy, bibliography, art and the lan- 
guages, is in the first rank with 658 titles in 1,389,000 
copies. The literature of philosophy, political science, 
economics, law, social security, history, problems of the 
youth organizations and of mass political interests, 
physical education and sport, religion and atheism, has 
885 titles in about 3 million copies. Fiction and poetry, 
original and translated, will come to about 324 titles 
with 1,470,000 copies.” 


Science Fiction a la Marx 


In an article, “Methods of Writing Science-Fiction and 
the Tasks of Science-Fiction in General,” Nowa Kultura 
(Warsaw), September 28, 1952, Stanislaw Lem writes: 

“Before he attempts to write any kind of science-fic- 
tion, an author must first be acquainted with and later 
possess a large quantity of knowledge concerning con- 
temporary problems, progressive tendencies, and the 
arts and sciences existing in the community. He must 
also acquire an ability to foresee future forms of devel- 
opment. This work may be compared to that of an 
astronomer who foresees the future fate of stars on the 
basis of their present position. In this respect, the au- 
thor’s knowledge of contemporary matters must equal 
the astronomer’s knowledge of heavenly bodies, and, 
further, the author’s abilities to draw conclusions for the 
future from contemporary forms of social relations must 

be equal to the astronomer’s knowledge of reckoning 

the future position of stars... .” 


Lem then proceeds to debate the issue that arose during 
a conversation between Stalin and H. G. Wells. Lem con- 
siders Wells a typical and prominent writer of science-fiction 
and so considers his statements and opinions as character- 
istic of Western science-fiction literature. Admitting that 
Wells rightly chose the psychological and social patterns 
as the most important aspects of writing science-fiction, 
Lem contrasts Wells’ views with those of Stalin. Wells 
maintained that it was the task of all mankind to build the 
future forms of collective life, of interplanetary excursions 
and victories, and, in constructing his books, he completely 
disregarded the problems of classes, spheres and indi- 
viduals. Stalin, Lem says, opposed the Wellsian vision of 
collective classless efforts with his own conception of a 
future society to be formed along Marxist lines and won 
tatirely by the organized proletariat. No reforms, how- 
ever ingenious, can solve the world’s future, Stalin stated. 
Useless elements, hostile individuals and groups must be 
destroyed by force. Only so understood can the mission of 
a science-fiction writer be accepted and approved. 

Lem then describes the future forms of society and life 
in general on the principles of historical materialism. His- 


Cultural 


torical materialism proves, he says, that all of the com- 
munity’s life is inherent in its material base, i.e. in its 
manner of producing and distributing material goods, and 
therefore the primary task of the science-fiction writer is: 


. to create a hypothetical material basis for con- 
temporary society which will indicate in a rather gen- 
eral manner its future forms of life, its occupations, 
ideas, thoughts, passions and conflicts, and thus provide 
a quasi-bridge to the future. In his attempt to create 
such a base, he will be helped by the newest most revo- 
lutionary achievements in scientific and technical fields, 
and, very important indeed, by certain generalized 
teachings of the Marxist classics, derived and based on 
the analysis of ‘degrees of economic maturity of Com- 
munist societies [Lenin].’” 


"Futuristic Schematism" 


In addition, Lem advises all science-fiction writers to 
understand the long range tendencies of evolution, as well 
as changes in the material base, in creating a vision of the 
society of the future. 


“And now the author may begin to occupy himself 
with the most important tasks and efforts of mankind, 
with the ‘principal tendencies,’ theories and ideas that 
a future mankind will be confronted with. Basing his 
visionary calculations on ‘this material base,’ he will 
consider new means of getting raw materials and power. 
He will try to visualize how this future mankind will find 
new forms of existence on different planets, what influ- 
ence mass interplanetary travels will have on the indi- 
vidual, what its relations will be with the inhabitants of 
newly discovered worlds, etc... . 

“It is obvious, of course, that the further the author 
goes from his hypothetical material base, the greater 
freedom he achieves imaginatively. Certain limits must 
be imposed by the author himself, however, logically 
derived from accepted laws of physics and chemistry 
even when he depicts future forms of unearthly life. He 
may not—it would offend common sense—populate the 
sun’s surface with salamander-like creatures which feed 
on atomic fire. 

“He must remember that each step into the vision of 
the future will be imperilled by difficulties and ‘intel- 
lectual ambushes.’ In the field of future social trans- 
formations, however, Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, where he will find a splendid analysis of the 
changeability and relativity of laws with relation to the 
social and material base, will be enormously helpful, as 
will Lenin’s works, Stalin’s statements in his conversation 
with Emil Ludwig. .. . 

“It seems to me that any attempt at visualizing the 
future world along the lines of conflict will lose much of 
its richness. We must be fully aware of the fact that in 
the future classless society, many forms of conflict, as 
we know them today, will disappear. . .. We may simply 
say that if our philosophy of life wins, there will be no 
hunger, war and defeat, but times may come when 
other decisions, new to us, will have to be taken, de- 
cisions that will decide the future fate of man. 

“Great care must be exercised by the author. The 
principles of historical materialism must be applied and 
interpreted in such a way that the author will not fall 





into an easy and tempting ‘futuristic schematism’; future 
man cannot be represented as an angelic scientist feed- 
ing on synthetic pills and future means of communica- 
tion cannot be caricatured as ingenious wings and 
wheels. He must remember that a scale of human emo- 
tions is relative, man’s emotional life develops more 
slowly than his intellectual life. Here we may compare 
the emotional life of the Babylonians or Egyptians with 
ours. The differences are comparatively small. They 
had the same basic emotions, only the causes varied. 
And perhaps the manner of their expression, But love, 
friendship, joy, suffering, yearning, hope, sadness, gaiety, 
and regret will not change even in the distant future. 
Of this we can be sure... .” 


arrears” is not yet over, but that Polish architecture jg x 
the turning point. He takes Warsaw as an example of; 
so-called “aroma of relic form” which Poles must save xf. 
all costs, and on the basis of this sentimental attachmey 
to old relics must come a “revision of many beliefs anj 
notions.” It is clear that the Communists in Poland ap 
now in search of a new style in architecture, and from th 
article it would seem that they are searching for inspir. 
tion for its development among Polish relics, rather tha 
attempting to create a “pure Marxist architecture.” 


The Corinthian Column 


For example, in an article by Ryszard Karlowicz e. 
titled “Moscow: A Great Architectural and Urbanistic 
School,” Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), April 15, 1951, th 
following appears: 


Il. COMMUNIST ARCHITECTURE 


Contemporary architecture and town planning, although 
under the influence of Soviet models, are having difficulty 
living up to the prerequisites of Marxist theory. The usual 
theory of aesthetics—“nationalist in form, Socialist in con- 
tent”—still pervades theoretical and practical considera- 
tions in Satellite architecture, but has little actual effect. 
For instance, in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), September 24, 
1950, Jan Knothe described the ties of the inhabitants of a 
city to tradition, to relics of the past. Knothe quotes the 
opinion of the first Polish architectural theoretician, Opal- 
inski, who wrote in 1659: “Each nation has a different 
and separate method of private building; that is, architec- 
turae civilis, and first of all adapts it to its own environs 
and then to its habits of life. It is reasonable then that 
each individual architectura civilis is true to each nation 


“The new social classes accept as their heritage from 
the previous ruling classes all that was progressive, hu- 
mane and culturally beautiful, and adopt the develop. 
ment and enrichment of these elements, bringing them 
fully vigorous to the growing culture of this new epoch. 
The Corinthian column, which for two thousand years 
served humanity although social, economic, political and 
religious forms were changed during those times, need 
not be discarded by the victorious proletariat at the 
moment when Socialist art has not yet found a better 
form of attaining the desired expression of artistic. 
ideology in its architecture.” 


It was phrased even more clearly by E. Goldzamt in an 


and so also to the Polish... . 


contact with them, 


* Knothe also asserts that 
“architects of our generation, usually educated in the school 
of thought which opposed previous epochs, have lost true 
” and this he laments. 


“The tendencies of coming out of a dead-end street, 
already accentuated at the beginning of the post-war 
period, although still diffuse and unformed, found their 
expression in the declaration of the Conference of Party 
Architects in June, 1949. It was stated then that 
present tendencies were not useful and definite de- 
mands were made regarding architecture as a whole, 
pointing out the direction its activity should take. The 
postulate of an architecture nationalist in form and So- 
cialist in content found expression here for the first 
time. We must make up for many years of neglect in 
architectural education by teaching architects to join the 
general rhythm of the social development processes. 
First of all, we must understand the future task, become 
clearly acquainted with the aims of our own labor and 
fully recognize the methods which will permit us to 
reach these goals. Briefly speaking, we must learn. And 
do so by the help of bringing together the broken 
threads of a tradition towards relics until now burdened 
with sentiment. Relics have for our generation become 
a great architectural school allowing us to make up the 
losses in architectural education in a living and active 
manner. From them we can learn to correct forms and 
draw conclusions about the future.” 


Knothe further states that the period of “making up the 
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article in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw) and given at the afore 
mentioned Conference of Party Architects. 


“Leftist phraseology which tries to give individual for- 
mal elements in architecture some sort of independent 
class meaning, treating such elements as the Corinthian 
column or the system of radial building in urban plan- 
ning as an expression of the ‘Old World,’ a slave or a 
feudal system, is a comic vulgarization of Marxism. No 
formal or technical means, alone and separate from the 
social use it performs, is capitalistic or Socialistic, demo- 
cratic or anti-democratic. The denial of those formal 
and technical values, which humanity gathered for the 
endowed classes and which should now serve the work- 
ing class and its culture, would mean the unjustified 
narrowing down of our architectural pallette, the limita- 
tion of our creative possibilities.” 


Since then, considerations on architecture have not gont 
beyond the above quoted statements. Nowa Kultura (War- 
saw), June 29, 1952, published an article by Andre 
Wroblewski [in connection with a competitive architecturd 
exhibit then taking place in Warsaw, Gdansk, Poznan ané 
Cracow] which devotes itself to a discussion of the “di 
ordered paths of search” in Polish architecture. Although 
he admits that there is a lack of Socialistic style in cor 
temporary architecture, Wroblewski states his belief tha 
“.. . our architecture will be the expression of the har 
battle of the working class for the realization of these [ete 
nomic] plans, the expression of our successes and difficul- 
ties.” 
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The Socialist City 
In a very revealing article on city planning and build- 


ng published in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), August 20, 
i950, Juliusz Gorynski gives extended consideration to the 


features that contribute to a conception of a “Socialist 


d 


ty.” 

“Productive Contents: 

“The fundamental feature of a Socialist city must be 
its active participation and help in generating national 
income in at least one of the sectors of Socialist produc- 
tion. 

“The above formulation makes it possible to see 
through the reactionary characteristics of bourgeois ur- 
ban theories concerning utilitarian towns, the real aim 
of which is to consolidate the differences between physi- 
cal and intellectual work, and between city and village. 
Theories concerning utilitarian towns, which here and 
there still persist in the minds of our urbanists, are ap- 
parently very attractive because of their functional pu- 
rity. What is simpler or more logical, they say, than the 
reasoning that since the locus of administration consti- 
tutes the function of the capital city, it should accom- 
modate all central offices. To which must be added 
homes for State employees and their families and also 
utility services and housing for their workers. The model 
of such a capital city exists: the capital of the United 
States—Washington. 

“The conception of the utilitarian city found its ap- 
plication chiefly in small towns in the countryside. There, 
the function of a town consists in servicing the region 
from an administrative point of view; that is, in the 
purchase of agricultural products and in the distribution 
of manufactured goods to the countryside. 

“Demographic structure: 

“. .. the conception of a Socialist town should be 
based upon the condition that within a group of gain- 
fully employed inhabitants, the dominant role should 
fall on workers employed in the basic fields of produc- 
tion. By basic production units, we understand such 
work establishments which produce not only for local 
needs, but for a market outside of the immediate local- 

ane 
“Workers employed in basic production and services 
constitute together the city’s so-called ‘creative group.’ .. . 
“. .. Summarizing the most important features char- 
acterizing the demographic structure of a Socialist town, 
the following should be mentioned: 

a. full employment of men and women capable of per- 
forming professional work in the Socialist sector of 
economy. 

b. a large number of the city’s ‘creative people’ com- 
pared to the whole number of those gainfully em- 
ployed (not less than one-half) . 

¢.a dominant role for productive workers in the 
group of the city’s ‘creative inhabitants.’ 

“The fulfillment of these three conditions constitutes 
the basis for the existence of a Socialist community. 


“Reformist Tendencies" 


“City Planning and Architecture: 
‘The urban expression of a Socialist city should 
clearly reflect its social composition. 
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Cultural 


“Life in a Socialist town cannot develop properly 
within the framework of hostile and foreign city plan- 
ning and architecture. While considering the conception 
of city planning, we have already asserted that re- 
formist tendencies in preserving bourgeois isolation of 
homes, colonies and settlements, constitute the negation 
of Socialist urban planning. The plan of spacing a So- 
cialist city must provide all necessary clues as to the 
social relationships of the respective parts of the city 
and should find its expression in the common link, and 
not in the division of buildings into isolated islands. 

“Having studied plans of ZOR’s projects [Administra- 
tion of Worker's Settlements] already completed, we can 
see very distinctly that previous reformist tendencies still 
exist among many architects, . . . 

“Remnants of the Anglo-Saxon conception of garden- 
cities in many cases still affect our interpretation of 
problems of density of construction. It often happens 
that the density per hectare [in metropolitan and city 
settlements] was planned in proportions of 150-200 per- 
sons per hectare. Areas so constructed result in consid- 
erable increase in costs because free lots must be adorned 
with costly landscaped gardens. This type of housing 
development, with scattered individual houses disap- 
pearing into well-kept parks, was adapted to the finan- 
cial means of the great bourgeoisie who erected such 
luxurious homes. Under the present regime, the size of 
landscaped gardens must be reduced to dimensions ap- 
propriate to real social needs and the aesthetics of daily 
life, so that large gardens should be considered common 
grounds for excursion and leisure for the whole city 
population. The excess of empty unused plots in some 
ZOR settlements prevented their proper use. In this 
manner, instead of fulfilling the garden-city dreamed of 
by the reformist planner, it was necessary to condense 
artificially the whole area, or introduce small garden lots, 
into the municipal district, a factor which additionally 
distorts the city’s looks. 

“City planning and the architecture of a Socialist 
town should form the synthesis of meeting social, eco- 
nomic and aesthetic needs and cannot contradict the re- 
quirements of economy from the viewpoint of invest- 
ment costs as well as cost of upkeep. 

“Fulfillment: 


“The process of erecting an entire town takes so long 
that it is necessary to begin supplying the completed 
units with additional equipment at the same time as 
investment work continues. In this way investment and 
building form an inseparable whole and so the whole 
project becomes a subject of the highest interest to the 
entire town’s population. Moreover, a permanent mass 
settlement of workers who were employed in the con- 
struction of the town must be expected. This will re- 
sult in the rise of a strong spirit of collectivism which 
will bind the people of the constructed town together. 
Whole groups of persons will thus consider the new 
town as their common property. . . . This is one of the 
reasons why the first Socialist cities in Poland will not 
be the existing towns but those which have been newly 
erected or rebuilt after the destruction of the war. 


“Maximal Size of the Town: 


“Proper size of a town depends, first of all, upon its 
productive function and upon the number of people em- 


ployed in its establishments and institutions. ... Proper offers some thoughts perilously Western in their orientation 
proportion between the size of the city’s creative groups, On July 6, Pod Zastavou Socializmu (Bratislava) [Undy 


the size of the servicing groups and the total number the Socialist Flag] published an article by Ivan Kuhn. }; 
of inhabitants should always be maintained. Subse- says: : 


quently, any further development of the town should ; ‘ 
be adjusted proportionately to the increase of its pro- “An example of active secret advocacy of cosmopolitan 
ductive substance.” architecture and an undervaluing of our progressive and 
popular tradition may be found in the selection from 

Balgarian Construction lectures by Dr. Ing. E. Hruska, Development of Urban 


: s : ‘ Construction, published last year and even serving as a 
Today, in Bulgaria, all large projects are done with the text for the Department of Architecture at the Slovak 


participation of Soviet specialists, and frequently by the colleges. . . . It would appear from Dr. Hruska’s writing 
joint stock Sovbol-stroi, the Soviet-Bulgarian Construction that he had no notion of the techniques of the most 
Company. Concerning capital construction projects, [zves- outstanding Communist building, of the Moscow sky. 
tia (Sofia) of the Presidium of the National Assembly, scrapers and of Soviet city constructions. He declares 
November 20, 1951, issued a decree of the Council of that Socialism ‘for the time being’ has a less developed 
Ministers as follows on: and less perfect technique than capitalism. He states 
“the reconstruction of center of Sofia: that only the backwardness of some nations (according 
; to him some nations within the USSR) is the reason for 
. Approves the project... . Socialist realism to continue in nationalist forms. . . . 
. To build in the center of Sofia: “Another aspect of anti-popular cosmopolitanism with- 
. Building for the Council of Ministers out national characteristics is this kowtowing to every- 
. Building for the State Opera thing from abroad, mainly the admiration for imperial- 
. Building for the Ministry of Heavy Industry istic American culture and architecture. Hruska approves 
. Building for the Ministry of Electrification of ‘the USA—the country of technical miracles . . . the 
. Club of the Soviets temporary barracks camps with their mobile, technical 
. Edifice of a sample State Hotel and constructional perfection, and their new shape, 
. Building for the Central Universal Store typifying a period of most radical, economical, technical, 
. The housing projects for the laboring classes. cultural and aesthetic development. . . . US skyscrapers 
. To erect monuments of V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin, representing the maximum technical and constructional 
ad ©. Dialer” maturity (the lecture lacks any such appreciation of 
Soviet architecture and its success).’ American city 

Recently, Bulgaria organized an Institute of Architecture constructions ‘discovered nature. .. .’ America has ‘freed 
and City-Planning at the Bulgarian Academy of Science herself from the influence of the Bauhaus, of Corbusier, 
on the Soviet pattern. Vecherni Novini (Sofia), January and of fake bombastic ornamentation, and is developing 
16, 1952, writes: in the spirit of constructive aesthetics’ hereby concluding 
the ‘revolution in forms.’ . 

“These quotations are no exceptions in the book and 
they show clearly that cosmopolitan ideas are still preva- 
lent here and that there are many of its followers among 
ae 


“The Institute of City-Planning and Architecture at 
the Bulgarian Academy of Science was established dur- 
ing the second half of 1949 following the decisions of 
the Fifth Congress of the Academy. These decisions 
oblige the Academy to connect the development of va- : e . 
rious sciences with the successful fulfillment of the State Following criticisms of the extant Western leaning: 
People’s Economic Plans and the Socialistic reconstruc- of Czechoslovak architects, measures are being taken ti 
tion of the country. The objectives of the new Institute promote cooperation between Soviet and Czechoslovai 
were to work for the development of town-planning and architects which will reflect themselves in new architectural 
architecture in Bulgaria on a scientific and dialectical- creations in the Stalinist era in Czechoslovakia. As reported 
materialist basis, to study all fundamental tasks and by Rude Pravo (Prague), October 28, “On October %, 
problems in the fields connected with the building up a five member delegation of Czechoslovak architects lel 


of Socialiom in Bulgaria, to help popularize the achieve- for the Soviet Union to study there. The delegation wa 
ments of the progressive sciences of city-planning and 


architecture, and above all to popularize Soviet accom- headed by the Deputy Mayor of Pragee, architect ; 

plishments in this field. Chamrad. ... The delegation will acquaint itself with ¢ 
“The Institute has established sectors for the study mighty developments of Soviet architecture and its Cot 

of city-planning, housing construction and other proj- temporary status.” 

ects, public and industrial building, technical construc- On October 23, Rude Pravo (Prague) wrote: 

tion and theory and history of architecture. a. 
“To date, the Institute has published Bulgarian trans- 

lations of five Soviet pamphlets with important material 

on city-planning and architectural problems.” 


. the constituent meeting of the architectural de 
partment of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Institute took place. 
. . . In his opening address . . . Emanuel Slechta, Min- 
ister of the Building Industry, spoke of the importanct 

. of Soviet architecture which has been allotted an essential 
Architectural Heresy role under the fifth Five Year Plan in the USSR. . -: 


The Communists, perpetually alert for signs of heresy, The progressive technique of the Soviet builders, and 
search everywhere. Even a textbook on urban architecture their work methods, are a great model to us... -’ 





News Briefs 


Border Rites 


A ceremony took place on November 17 at a point on 
the Czechoslovak-Soviet frontier. There a “Message of 
Peace and Friendship,” which had been carried through 
the entire length of Czechoslovakia by relays of runners, 
was handed over to Soviet representatives. Radio Prague 
announced in its November 17 broadcast: 


... “It took ten days for the message to reach the 
Soviet frontier, near Vysne Nemecke. Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak units mounted a guard of honor. Emil Zatopek 
and another Czechoslovak Olympic champion handed the 
message to Frantisek Kubac, chairman of the Slovak 
National Council, who presented it to the Soviet dele- 
gation. The leader of the Soviet delegation was S. A. 
Kovpak, representing the chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukranian SSR. 

“In handing over the message, Kubac spoke of the 
feelings of friendship and brotherhood which inspire 
our entire people, feelings of eternal devotion and loy- 
alty to the Soviet Union, the invincible stronghold of 
Socialism, and to the great Stalin. No force on earth 
can ever tear asunder the links of brotherhood that join 


the peoples of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, 
Kubac stressed.” 


Debate Conceded 


A correspondent describes an example of the Commu- 
nists’ technique for solving civic disputes in Czechoslovakia: 
“Since 1949 the citizens of Lidice [the town destroyed 
by the Nazis in 1942] have been debating about a pros- 
pective church for their reconstructed village. The 
Roman Catholics wished to have a church for their 


members, basing their argument on the fact that in the 
old Lidice there was a Roman Catholic Church. The 
Protestants insisted on having a church of their own 
denomination. 

“The argument between the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants has finally been settled by the State Office for 
Church Affairs in Prague. This office decided that no 
church at all will be built in Lidice. Houses will be put 
up on the lot formerly designated for the church.” 


Communists Add To ‘Boners' 
The Budapest daily Magyar Nemzet, October 22, wrote: 


“A few days ago a strange little book was published in 
the United States. The title of the book is The Pocket 
Book of Boners. From this amazing little work the 
American may learn that hydraulics is not an ancient 
Egyptian handwriting, the Pyramids not a headache 
remedy, etc. When reading this touchingly well-meaning 
work, one has the feeling that despite its good intentions 
it is rather incomplete. If it sought to correct all misin- 
terpretations, then the following correction ought to 
have been included: “The American Democratic Party is 
not democratic, the Republican Party not republican. 
Both parties are Fascist.’ 

“The little book ought also to have mentioned that 
in the United States the President is not elected but ap- 
pointed by Wall Street. President Truman is not the 
President of the United States but the agent of the Mor- 
gan bankers. Finally the following note should have 
been included: ‘The globe is not inhabited by Americans 
alone, but by decent people who are getting very fed up 
with the brutal terror of the imperialists.’ ” 





Courting Trouble removed must be replaced by books recommended by 
. the authorities. In addition to books which do not con- 
In a letter to Scabed Ifjusag (Budapest), October 26 E form to current Party ideology, detective stories and ' 
a reader declared that the reason for so many divorces in 


; a : sensational novels are banned. 
Communist Hungary is “the survival of the concept of “The number of books that can be exported is lim- f 
love at first sight, a remnant of capitalist society and 


ited and calculated according to weight. As export pri- ’ 
bourgeois best-seller literature which has no place in So- ority is reserved for Party propaganda, it is almost im- c 
cialist society. Courting couples should take as long getting possible to find abroad a book of literary merit pub- t 
to know one another as the Communist Party takes to lished in Poland. For example, a monumental edition t 
prove a candidate fit for membership—two years.” of the works of Chopin was being prepared by Ignacy , 
Paderewski before his death. This edition, now in the y 

hands of Polish publishers, has commentaries in French, 

New Norms for Neurotics English and Russian, and is for the use of musicians all 

Ie am article on the we of Glens in psychiatric therapy, over the world. But bookstores, in the free countries at 

Kino (Prague) classified patients according to the political — 0 eg OO ERE Se OneeE CngeeS af the Rent 
content of their symptoms: pe se 
“Many neurotics are being treated in our State neuro- ” 
logical at psychiatric clinics. These patients can be Agents and Informers Fray 

divided into three groups: A refugee who served as a detective with the 7th Police 

“First, there are the patients who know that the State, Headquarters in Budapest gives the following report on I 
on its road from capitalism to Socialism, needs the great- the organization of police agents in Hungary: s 
est possible work productivity of each individual. These “Police head \ id inf —* I 

: : ; olice headquarters employ unpaid informers in the 
patente Sty Seay Hane: Se CASE eee Cuties, ane eemne- service of the ‘crime prevention department.’ The agents : 
times go too far. They are not able to select helpful s ; = ; “H sali , d 5 4 I 
co-workers, eat irregularly and sleep even less. po —— “ae ae C at a a i 
“To the second group belong patients with a negative J. ae }+ SoS - . aa ae aoe z od : : J 
attitude toward the People’s Democratic State. They ee sewers ns meee Se eet = eee ee C 


flee into hospitals before those problems which are press- 
ing them at home and at work. They refuse to solve 
their difficulties and escape into illness, often uncon- 
sciously. 

“To the third group belong patients, chiefly women, 
spoiled by capitalist education; women who are in love 
with themselves, brooding about their feelings and sen- 
timents. 

“The task of the film in health welfare is clear. You 
may ask what kind of films are suitable. Comedies 
turned out by Hollywood? Not at all! Doctors know 
only too well that a comedy could have an adverse 
effect upon patients suffering from depression. We need 
films full of hope, such as the Soviet film ‘Mr. Every- 
man’s Life.’ Such a film projects the optimism of our 
new world. 

“For the second group we need unobtrusive films with 
just a touch of propaganda. How well everybody feels 
when the submarine, mined by the Americans, emerges 
safely, thanks to the bravery of its Soviet crew! 

“And for the third group we need films which help 
to develop a new morality, which point the way to new 
and better relations to the collective.” 


Chopin Not for Export 


A refugee report describes increasing restrictions on the 
circulation of books within, and from, Poland: 


“The control of bookstores and libraries, of which 
many are still privately owned, has become more rigor- 
ous in the last few months. Bookstores and libraries are 
visited at least once every three months by official com- 
missions of the Ministry of Education, in order to check 
on their stock and eliminate certain books which have 
to be turned over to government authorities; books thus 


other police departments. The names of agents are 
known only to the leaders of the B-network and the 
T-network. Individual informers are classified into the 
following categories apart from their affiliation with one 
or the other network: 

“Political agents—Volunteer agents, sympathetic to 
the regime, who try to determine the political attitude 
of residents in specific houses close to their residence. 
All political reports are relayed from the police to the 
AVH [State Security]; thus every informer works simul- 
taneously for the regular police and the AVH. 

“Professional informers—Paid informers who eaves- 
drop on the conversations of their co-workers in the 
plants, note individual work output, and aid the police 
in cases of theft or sabotage in factories. 

“Top informers—Members of this group have leading 
positions in plants. As they do not know each other, 
they control not only the professional informers but 
members of their own group. 

“Travelling agents—These are recruited primarily 
from among railway employees, bus drivers and street- 
car conductors who listen to the discussions of passen- 
gers and report anything unusual to the nearest police 
station. 

“Cell agents—Free citizens who are voluntarily con- 
fined with political and common prisoners, in order to 
gain their confidence and obtain confessions sought by 
the police. 

“Forced agents—These agents are recruited from 
among petty thieves and others who are vulnerable to 
blackmail. They are forced by the police to take as 
signed tasks under threat of exposure. In spite of the 
fact that they are under constant pressure, they perform 
a valuable service for the police. Because of their vulner- 
ability, they never fail to deliver a certain number of 
reports.” 





News Briefs 


Power Failure Poor Housekeeping 
The following joke is popular in Czechoslovakia: The Communist regime in Bulgaria takes pride in its 


“Gottwald received a new car as a birthday present network of community kitchens intended to feed workers 
from Stalin. The presentation ceremony over, Gottwald cheaply and to minimize the necessity for women to stay 
wanted to take a trial ride, but was unable to start the at home. Trud (Sofia), October 24, mourned the current 
car. Looking for the trouble, he raised the hood and to state of this feature of Socialized life: 
his surprise saw no motor. He asked the official who had 
bought the car for an explanation. The Soviet official 
replied, ‘What do you need a motor for? Everyone knows 
you are going downhill.’” 


“The cafeteria at the Temelko Nenkov mine has at 
its disposal about 100 zinc dishes with peeling edges and 
smashed bottoms. The dining room is a small place with 
a cracked cement floor, completely inadequate for the 
number of workers. For the last two years the pots and 
pans have not been tinned and are now a reddish, 
grimy color. The tablecloths are so filthy that they have 
Nobel No Prize lost their original color. There are no forks and spoons, 
Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), November 14, commented because the housekeeper developed a theory that the 


thus on the award of the Nobel Prize for literature to wasters: ending at the cafpienin woul stent the coshery. 
IT ceniln Senate “In the cafeteria at the Dimitrov mine, over 600 work- 
r ; 


“Due to the influence of the imperialists, the Nobel 
Prize has lost most of its former distinction. The final 
step in its debasement was the award to Francois Mau- 
riac, who until recently was known as a strongly reac- 
tionary, clerically influenced novelist. His present occu- 
pation is the lowly position of editorial writer for Figaro, 
in which capacity he has become a paid agent of the 
American warmongers and the advocate of Petainists and 
other Fascists.” 


ers take their meals. Since the cafeteria has only 100 
dishes, the workers have to eat each meal in six shifts. 
“In the Tzeleva Krusha mine, the cafeteria is an old 
inn, dark, with a low ceiling. When it rains, the water 
runs down the walls. The difference between this cafe- 
teria and the others is that this one has only 60 dishes. 
There are no forks and spoons. The manager of the 
mine, however, is very foresighted. When he goes into 
the cafeteria to eat, he informs the cooks ahead of time 
so that he can be provided with a dish, fork and spoon.” 


NA DWOCH ZABAWACH 


Kilka dni temu nasz korespondent Andrzej 


Kot odwiedzit dwie zabawy mlodziezy szkolned 


“Two Kinds of Dances" 


Caption: “Recently our correspondent Andrzej Kot attended two parties sponsored by two of 


our Youth Groups.” 


This cartoon from Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), October 23, is part of the current campaign in 
the Communist press against jazz, jitterbugging, and other expressions of American influence 
on Polish youth. These influences are said to be revealed in violence, drinking, and in 
“American-style” gum-soled shoes, loud clothes and pegged trousers. 





Sultans Sought Excess Toll 


The September issue of Szinhaz es Filmmuveszet (Buda- Radio Budapest, November 4, cited a new instance of 
pest) announced the release of the first Hungarian-made “work sabotage”: 


animated cartoon, and commented: 


“It took a long time for the first Hungarian animated 
cartoon to be developed. Previously such a film promised 
no profits to the Hungarian investor because the Ameri- 
can films flooded all markets. . . . The liberation of our 
country brought about a welcome change in this field 
too. Now we have cartoon films at our disposal which 
will have an unprecedented effect. It is natural that 
the first animated cartoon is based on a Hungarian fairy 
tale, ‘The Diamond Half-Penny of the Little Rooster.’ 
This is the story of a rooster who finds a diamond half- 
penny, but loses it again when a King, passing through 
the village, takes it away from him. After various excit- 
ing adventures, the little rooster retrieves his half-penny 
and, in addition, takes away other treasures from the 
King and distributes these among the poor. 

“Traditionally, this story takes place during the Turk- 
ish occupation of Hungary, and it is the Turkish Sultan 
who takes the rooster’s diamond penny. But our film 
producers, in an attempt to give the film a more mod- 
ern setting, have created a ‘Kulak King’ to take the place 
of the Turkish Sultan. This was a mistake, because a 


“The fact that the village of Csoveg is without a paid 
bell-ringer is thought by many villagers to be due to 
the parish priest’s preference for spending the wages of 
a bell-ringer on his own pleasures. Even though there 
is no official bell-ringer, the bells can be heard simply 
because the priest has formed a special group of volun- 
teer bell-ringers. 

“All this might be considered merely a trick on the 
part of an ingenious priest. But actually it is a ques- 
tion of deliberate work sabotage since the bell-ringers 
are members of the local Council and of the Union of 
Working Youth, among them the Secretary of the local 
youth organization. At the same time, the village is 
well in arrears with agricultural work and deliveries. 

“It is imperative that the members of the local Coun- 
cil and youth organization leave the ringing of bells 
to the priest himself and spend their time more con- 
structively.” 


Panic in the Plants 


description of the Turks in Hungary would have re- The fulfillment of production plans in many factories i 
vived a very colorful period in Hungarian history. Turk- carried out on a schedule of “loaf-and-scramble,” according 
ish splendor would have offered a more interesting back- to criticisms in the Communist press. To illustrate this, 


ground than the rather shabby castle of the kulak. Fur- the Bulgarian newspaper Shturshel (Sofia), November 7, 
thermore, the ‘Kulak King’ was not a very appropriate published a “Diary of a Factory Director”: 


choice because foreign rulers and their castles furnished 
in exotic styles are more characteristic of Hungarian his- 
ec. 


It Still Rains in Gawlowek 


Communist propaganda in Poland refers frequently to 
the construction and reconstruction program for rural 
schools. The tempo of this construction, and the way in 
which it is being carried out, are described in a letter to 
the editor of Wola Ludu (Warsaw), November 2: 


“We, pupils of the seventh grade in Gawlowek’s ele- 
mentary school, write this letter to you, because we can- 
not wait any longer for the completion of our village 
schoolhouse. Its construction began when we were at- 
tending fifth grade, two years ago. A deep basement and 
the foundations were built then. One year later the 
walls and ceiling were finished and plastered. Usually, 
when houses are built, they are covered first with a roof 
and then plastered inside. Here, however, it is the other 
way around. There is no roof yet, although the walls 
are painted inside. The builders thought, perhaps, that 
the weather would be nice. Rains came, however; the 
walls and ceilings got wet, and the cement came off be- 
fore we had begun to study in our new school. 

“And that is why we write to you. The roof is still 
not there and water has been collecting in the basement 
for two years. And we have to study in the old, uncom- 
fortable buildings. 

“We appeal to the Council’s Presidium to hasten the 
progress of the construction. It still rains in Gaw- 
owek... ” 


“October 1: I will no longer be director of a textile 
factory if in the future I allow such a rush at the last 
minute. It was clever of the technical manager to think 
of manufacturing fabric linings instead of fabrics, which 
are much more difficult to turn out. This saved me. 
Otherwise, we would certainly have failed to fulfill the 
plan. 


“October 3: A certain negligence is noticeable in the 
factory. Today I drew up an outline of 12 steps de- 
signed to improve the work. I will also prepare an 
hourly production plan and will ask for the immediate 
distribution of the monthly production plan to all 
employees. 


“October 11: Unsatisfactory work. The plan for the 
month is fulfilled by only 16 percent. This reminds me 
of the previous month. Then it was the same story and 
we were reprimanded by the authorities. Funny people 
—why do they worry? After all, we are still in the first 
ten days of the month. 


“October 27: Full mobilization. I threw all forces into 
the production battle. I even sent all office employees 
to work in the factory. Typists were measuring fabric 
lengths and accountants were nailing trunks. The door- 
man was also put to work. He proved useful in unload- 
ing yarn. 

“November 1: This time I was sure I had fulfilled the 
plan. But . .. misfortune. The Textile Collective re- 
fused to accept the lining we made because it was not 
included in the contract. Moreover, they refused to ac 
cept other fabrics of ours, because of defects.” 





News Briefs 


A Problem of Packaging brigade was organized by the Bulgarian [Communist] 

The following anecdote is reportedly circulating in Ran Crom, ont o compe ot qm aened vebuntes eye 
. cians, nurses, surgeons, obstetricians, etc. 

Romania : “At the present time the members of the brigade are 
serving in various hospitals in Pyongyang. In spite of 
the difficult working conditions, the Bulgarian medical 
unit fulfills with honor its highly humanitarian tasks. 
This patriotic manifestation of the fraternal sympathy of 
the Bulgarian nation toward the legitimate struggle of 
the Korean people brings forth brotherly gratitude from 
the workers of heroic Korea.” 


“A Russian was recently telling a Romanian how Rus- 
sia would finally deal with the United States. ‘All we 
shall have to do,’ he said, ‘is pack 20 atomic bombs into 
20 leather suitcases and place them strategically through- 
out the United States.’ 

“The Romanian shook his head dubiously. ‘Don’t 
you believe we have atomic bombs?’ the Russian asked 
him. 

“*Of course,’ the Romanian answered. “The problem 
is, where are you going to get 20 leather suitcases?’ ” 


Bulgarian Aid to North Korea 


Since the beginning of the year, refugees have reported 
at there are Bulgarian missions in North Korea. The 
ist confirmation of this in the Bulgarian press appeared 


Party Incentives 


Bulgarian exiles tell the following joke about the Com- 
munist Party in Bulgaria: 


“The Party Secretary sent for one of the Party agita- 
tors. ‘Listen, Comrade,’ he said, ‘the Party needs new 
candidate members. The Party wants to reward you for 
your work. If you bring two new candidate members 


athe newspaper Troud (Sofia) on October 28: 


“Some months ago, a medical unit left for herioc 
Korea, headed by Dr. Konstantin Mitchev, with the task 
of giving medical help to the courageous Korean nation 
fighting for freedom and national independence. The 


you will be let off half your membership fees. If you 
bring five, you will pay no membership fees at all. If 
you bring 10 candidates we will give you a certificate 
proving that you never were a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 





SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX 


July through December, 1952 


(figures refer to pages) 


Agriculture: see Collectivization 
All-Union Nineteenth Congress: see Party Organization 
Anti-American: see “Hate the West" Campaign 


Anti-Communist Activity: 
Bulgaria: Nov., 8, 9, 17; Dec., 11, 12-13 
Czechoslovakia: Nov., 7, 8; Dec., 7-10 
Poland: Oct., 2, 3,9; Dec., 11-12 
Romania: Dec., 12 
Hungary: Dec., 10-11 
see Persecution, "Hate the West" Campaign 


Anti-Semitism: see Persecution, Purges 


Apostol, Gheorghe: Aug. 16 
and Ana Pauker: July, 21 
and Romanian Purges: July, 3 


Armed Forces: see Military 
Art: see Culture 
Bacteriological Warfare: see "Hate the West’ Campaign 


Berman, Jacob: July, 6 


Bierut, Boleslaw: Dec., 21 
and Jacques Duclos: July, 7 
and Polish purges: see Purges 
personal background: July, 6 
speech at 19th Congress: Nov., 2 
speech on American imperialism: July, 9 
speech on bureaucratism: Aug., 6 
speech on labor: Aug., 27, 28 
speech on membership: Aug., 6, 8 


Bodnaras, Emil: July, 4 

Burducea: see Persecution, anti-semitic 
Bughici, Simion: Aug., 16 

Cadres: see Party Organization 
Cepicka, Alexej: Aug., 14 
Chauvinism: see Nationalism 


Chervenkov, Vulko: 
and Trotskyite purges: July, 4 
as Bulgarian Prime Minister: July, 45 
personal background: July, 4-5 
speech on party shortcomings: July, 14 


Chisinevschi, Iosif: 
and Ana Pauker: July, 17 
and Romanian purges: July, 3-4 


Clementis, Vladimir: 
and Slansky: Aug., 15 


see Purges, Czechoslovakia 


Collectivization of Agriculture: July, 22; Sept., 1-4, 20, 22 
Albania: July, 26-27; Sept., 19; Oct., 27-31 
attacks upon saboteurs of: see Persecution 
Bulgaria: July, 23, 25-28 
collective labor associations: Aug., 30-31 
compulsory deliveries: Aug., 23-24; Oct., 26 
cooperative machinery centers: July, 28 
Czechoslovakia: July, 27; Oct., 25-26 
Estonia: July, 23-24, 27, 47; Sept., 27 
Hungary: July, 22, 24, 27-28; Sept., 25; Oct., 23-24 
kolkhoz: July, 1, 22-23, 47; Aug., 31; Sept., 27, 47 
kulak: July, 1; Oct., 3-4, 10, 25, 27-28; see Persecution 
Latvia: July, 22-23, 26; Aug., 31; Oct., 26-27 
Lithuania: July, 25, 26; Oct., 27-28 
nationalization of land for: Sept., 12 
Poland: July, 27; Sept., 27; Oct., 26; Dec., 11-12 
resistance to: Aug., 8-9; Sept., 1-4, 25-27; Oct., 10, li. 

23-28, 54; Nov., 3-8, 25; see Persecution 

Romania: Sept., 18, 26 
sovkhoz: July, 22 
Stakhanovite: July, 24 


Conference of Chemists: Aug., 26-27 


Constantinescu, Miron: Aug., 16 
and Ana Pauker: July, 21 
as head of Romanian State Planning Commission: July,? 
see Purges, Romanian 


Consumer Goods: see Standard of Living 
Cosmopolitanism 

and Ana Pauker: July, 20-21 

and nationalism: Oct., 54 

and Slansky: see Slansky Trial 


Culture 

Albania: July, 36, 41; Sept., 39; Oct., 37 

architecture: Dec., 44-46 

art: July, 39-41; Oct., 55; Nov., 35 

Bulgaria: July, 36, 42; Aug., 35-36, 39-40; Sept., 37, 3; 
Oct., 33-34, 36; Nov., 33, 36-37, 40-41; Dec., 42-43, 4 

conformity to Party line: July, 39-41; Dec., 44-46 

Czechoslovakia: July, 37, 41; Aug., 36-39; Sept., 353 
40-42; Oct., 35-36; Nov., 33-40, 47-50; Dec., 40-42, 4 

Estonia: Sept., 39 

film: Sept., 40-43; Nov., 28, 34-46 

Hungary: July, 36-38, 40-41; Aug., 35, 41; Sept, % 
38, 40, 42; Oct., 32, 35; Nov., 32, 34-35, 37, 45-46 





Latvia: Aug., 30-33 

literature: July, 39; Aug., 45; Sept., 46; Oct., 52, 56; 
Nov., 47-52, 35; Dec., 40-44 

music: Aug., 44; Nov., 51 

Poland: July, 36, 40-41; Aug., 36, 40; Sept., 36-38, 42- 
43; Oct., 32, 37-38; Nov., 32-33, 37, 41-44; Dec., 43-46 

religion. see Persecution 

Romania: July, 35-36, 39-40; Aug., 34-35, 40-41; Sept., 
37, 39; Oct., 33-36; Nov., 33, 36-37, 40-41 

science: July, 39, 46; Aug., 45; Sept., 48; Dec., 43 

see Persecution, Youth 

Currency Reform: Dec., 25, 30 


Cyrankiewicz, Josef 
and Jacques Duclos: July, 7; Dec., 17-18 


Darex Stores: see Trade 
Deportations: Oct., 4-5; see Forced Labor Camps 


Dimitrov, Georgi 
and Chervenkov: July, 4 
as Secretary General of Bulgarian Communist Party: 


July, 5 
DISZ: see Youth, organized groups of 
Divorce: see Law 
Dobi, Istvan: see Purges, Hungarian 


Draghici, Alexandru: July, 3 


Duclos, Jacques: see "Hate the West" Campaign 


DUPY: see Youth, organized groups of 


Economy 

Albania: July, 26-27; Aug., 19, 24-25; Sept., 19, 22, 28- 
34; Oct., 22, 27, 29-31; Nov., 21, 31; Dec., 33 

Bulgaria: July, 23, 25-26, 29, 33; Aug., 17-21, 26, 28; 
Sept., 15-16, 22, 26-28, 34; Oct., 18-19, 24-25, 29; Nov., 
19-20, 22, 25-28; Dec., 25-27 

Czechoslovakia: July, 27, 31, 33; Aug., 20-21, 27-28; 
Sept., 16, 20-23, 28, 34; Oct., 19-20, 22-23, 25-26, 28- 
29; Nov., 22, 25-27, 29-30; Dec., 27-29 

see Slansky Trial 

Estonia: July, 23-24, 27; Aug., 27; Sept., 19-20, 24, 27- 
28, 34; Dec., 32-33 

Hungary: July, 22, 24, 27-28, 30, 31, 34; Aug., 17, 21- 
22, 24-26, 28-29; Sept., 17-18, 21, 25, 28, 34; Oct., 19- 
20, 22-24; Nov., 21-24, 27-28, 30; Dec., 23-25 

Latvia: July, 22-23, 32; Aug., 30-33; Sept., 20, 28-34; 
Oct., 26-27; Nov., 24-31 

Lithuania: July, 25; Aug., 29-30; Sept., 20, 24-25, 28, 
34; Oct., 27-28 

Poland: July, 23, 27, 29-32; Aug., 17-19, 21-24, 26-28; 
Sept., 18, 23-24, 27-28, 34; Oct., 20-21, 26, 29-30; Nov., 
18-19, 23, 25, 29; Dec., 28-30 

Romania: July, 24-25, 27, 34; Aug., 17-18, 23; Sept., 18- 
19, 23, 26, 28, 34; Oct., 21-22, 30; Nov., 20-21, 25-26, 
28-31; Dec., 30-32 

see Trade, Industry, Collectivization, Molotov Plan 


Education: see Youth 


Elections 
Baltic countries: Oct., 41-44 
Bulgaria: Oct., 44-45; Dec., 18-19 
Czechoslovakia: Oct., 38-49 
Hungary: Oct., 45-46 
Poland: Sept., 9-10; Oct., 12-14, 42-43; Nov., 15-17; 
Dec., 17-18 
Romania: Oct., 46-47; Nov., 15; Dec., 18 
see “Election Masquerade,” : Oct., 41ff. 
Employment Cards: see Industry, labor 


Film: see Culture 

Forced Labor Camps: July, 44; Aug., 45; Sept. 55-56 
Fischl, Otto: see Slansky Trial 

Frank, Josef: see Slansky Trial 

Frejka, Ludvik: see Slansky Trial 


Friendship Months 
Bulgaria: Nov., 17 
Poland: Dec., 20 °* 


Friss, Istvan: see Molotov Plan 
Gede, Tadeusz: Aug., 16 
Geminder, Bedrich: see Slansky Trial 


General Direction of People's Security: see Youth, organized 
groups of 
see Minister of Interior 


Georgescu, Teohari 
and Ana Pauker: July, 18, 21 
Minister of Interior: July, 1 
see Purges, Romanian 


Gero, Erno: July 5, 13 


Gheorghiu-Dej, Gheorghe 
and Ana Pauker: July, 1, 17, 19, 21 
as prime minister of Romania: July, 1, 3; Aug., 12 
personal background: July, 1, 17, 19; Aug., 14 
speeches at 19th Congress: Nov., 3 
Gottwald, Klement 
speech at 19th Congress: Nov., 2 
article on “the universe”: July, 44 
see Slansky Trial 


GMA: see Youth, organized groups of 


Groza, Petru 
and Ana Pauker: July, 18-19 
and Romanian purges: July, 3-4 


Hajdu, Vavro: see Slansky Trial 


“Hate the West" Campaign 


ageressors: Aug., 1-4; Sept., 6, 45; Oct., 7-9; Nov., 1-2, 
12-13, 17 





Anglo-American espionage agents: July, 8; Oct., 1-2, 40, 
51; Nov., 6-9 

see Slansky Trial 

atrocities in Korea: Aug., 2, 4; Oct., 6-7 

bacteriological warfare: July, 37; Aug., 8-9, 2-4, Sept., 
6-9; Oct., 6-7, 52; Nov., 11 

concentration camps: Aug., 8 

Germany: July, 8; Aug., 4 

International Children’s Day: July, 15; Aug., 5 

Jacques Duclos: July, 6-7; Aug., 4 

Kennan, George: Nov., 12 

Middle-East: Sept., 5-6; Oct., 8; Nov., 12-13 

Nato: Sept., 6-7; Nov., 12 

Olympic Games: Sept., 35-40 

political corruption: Aug., 5-6 

Radio Free Europe: Aug., 7; Oct., 8; Dec., 8 

standard of living: Oct., 9, 14; Nov., 9-11 

US. elections: July, 9; Aug., 5-6; Oct., 5-6; Dec., 13-15 

Vatican: Sept., 9 

Voice of America: Oct., 2-8; Nov., 37; Dec., 8 

Wave 49: Aug., 1-2 

world-wide manifestation: July, 8-9; Aug., 7-8, 1 

19th All-Union Congress: Nov., 1-2 

see Culture, Film 


Handicrafts, nationalization of: July, 47; Aug., 21 
Houses of Culture: July, 11 
Housing: see Standard of Living 


Industry 

labor: July, 33-34, 47; Aug., 27-29; Sept., 15-16; Oct., 
30; Nov., 56 

mobilization of: see Military 

nationalization of: July, 47; Aug., 20-23, 25; Sept., 12; 
Oct., 23; see Molotov Plan 

production in: Aug., 24-26; Sept., 15-20 

saboteurs in: Aug., 8-9, 32-33; Sept., 1-4; Oct., 1-3, 14; 
Nov., 4-7, 24-25, 52-53; see Persecution 

state loans for financing: Oct., 27-28 

trade unions: July, 33; Aug., 28; Oct., 28-30 

women in: July, 34; Aug., 28; Sept., 11-12 

working conditions: see Standard of Living 

youth in: see Youth 

see Molotov Plan, Trade, Military, Sovroms, Economy 


Kennan, George: see "Hate the West" Campaign 


Kolkhoz: see Collectivization, Persecution 
Komekon: see Molotov Plan 

Korea: see "Hate the West" Campaign 
Kostov, Traicho: see Purges, Bulgarian 
Kulak: see Collectivization, Persecution 
Labor: see Industry, Law, Standard of Living 


Law 
Bulgarian Constitution: Oct., 44 
civil legislation: July, 13-14 
divorce: July, 13-14 


education: Oct., 36 

judicial organization: Aug., 14-15 

labor: Aug., 28; July, 33, 34 

legal profession: Aug., 14-15, 47; see Czechoslovak 
purges 

marriage: July, 13-14 

Polish Constitution: Aug., 13; Sept., 9-10; Oct., 32, 42 

public prosecutor: Aug., 14 

Romanian Constitution: Aug., 13-14; Sept., 10; Oct., 30; 
Nov., 13-15 

trials: see Persecution, Anti-Communist Activity, Slansky 
Tria , 

see Elections ; 


Literature: see Culture 
Loebl, Evzen: see Slansky Trial 
London, Arthur: see Slansky Trial 


Luca, Vasile 
and Ana Pauker: July, 18, 21 
see Purges, Romanian 


Malenkov, Georgi: July, 12 

Maniu, Iuliu: July, 18 

Mao Tse Tung: July, 20 

Margolius, Rudolf: see Slansky Trial, Dec., 3-7 
Marriage: see Law 


Martyka, Stefan: see Wave 49, Anti-Communist Activity 


Military Activities 

army units: July, 9-11; Aug., 10-11 

budget for: July, 10 

installations: July, 9-11 

legality for: Aug., 13-14 

mobilization of industry: July, 11; Sept., 30-31 

propaganda: July, 10-11; Aug., 10 

rearmament: Aug., 10, 12; Nov., 17 

“sports” organizations: July, 42; Aug., 11-12; Sept., 38: 
39; Oct., 11-12 

training and indoctrination: July, 10; Aug., 10-12, 32; 
Nov., 47-50 

see Youth 


Ministry of Interior 
youth groups under direction of: Aug., 11-12; Sept., 1,2; 
Nov., 17; Dec., 16-17 


MNDSZ: see Women, organizations of 
Moghioros, Alexander: July 1, 4 
Molotov Plan: Sept., 28 ff. 

Music: see Culture 


Nationalism 
and Ana Pauker: July, 20-21 
and chauvinism: July, 21 
and cosmopolitanism: Oct., 54 





and increase in Polish ministries: Aug., 16 
national minorities in party positions: July, 21 
suppression of national holidays: Aug., 46 
Turks in Bulgaria: Oct., 38 

Nationalization 
of private property: Aug., 20-23; Sept., 12 
see Collectivization 

Nato: see "Hate the West" Campaign 

Naval Forces: see Military 

Olympic Games: July, 41-42; Sept., 35-38 

Orthodox Church: see Religion 


Party Organization 

cadres: July, 11-14, 34; Aug., 9-10 

congress: Oct., 16; Nov., 1-3; Dec. 

indoctrination methods: Oct., 12, 14-15; Dec., 16-17 

see Radio, Film, Youth, Military 

membership: July, 14-15; Aug., 6; Oct., 12, 14-15; 
Nov., 5 

shortcomings: July, 12-15; Aug., 6-10, 16; Sept., 12-13; 
Oct., 9-12, 14-16; Nov., 3-4; Dec., 15-16 


Patrascanu, Lucretiu: July, 19, 21 
Patriotic Propaganda: Aug., 16 


Pauker, Ana 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; July, 2, 19 
party secretary: July, 19 
personal background: July, 16-18 
see Purges, Romanian, and “the Rise and Fall of Ana 


Pauker,” July, 16 ff 
Paza: see Youth, Ministry of Interior 


Peace Movements 
film festival: Sept., 40-43 
Olympic Games: Sept., 35-40 
peace loans: Aug., 27; Sept., 11; Nov., 28 
propaganda in schools: July, 44 
Vienna Peace Congress: Sept., 11 
see Hate the West" Campaign 


Persecution 
anti-semitic: July, 18, 21; see Slansky Trial 
of “saboteurs” 
in industry: Aug., 29, 32-33; Sept., 1-3; Oct., 1-2; 
Nov., 4-7, 24-25, 52-53; Dec., 10 
on collectives: Sept., 1-4, 25-27; Oct., 3-4, 10, 14, 
23-28, 54; Nov., 3, 25; Dec., 10-12 
political: see Purges, Anti-Communist Activity 
religious: Aug., 9, 34-38; Oct., 38-40; Dec., 8, 11 
see “Hate the West" Campaign, Minister of Interior, 
Culture 


Pioneers: see Youth, organized groups of 


Polish Constitution: see Law 
Politics 
Albania: Aug., 4; Sept., 7; Oct., 41-44 


Bulgaria: July, 4-5, 11, 14-15; Aug., 2, 4, 9-10; Sept., 
7-8, 12-13; Oct., 7-8, 15-17, 44-45; Nov., 2-3, 6, 8-9, 
11-13, 17; Dec., 18, 22 

Czechoslovakia: July, 7, 10-13; Aug., 2, 9, 11, 14-16; 
Sept., 1-3, 6, 8-9, 11-14; Oct., 3-7, 10-12, 15, 48-50; 
Nov., 1, 4, 7-8, 10-11, 17; Dec., 3-7, 22 

Estonia: Oct., 16, 41-42; Dec., 19 

Hungary: July, 5-9, 11, 13-14; Aug., 4, 8-9, 12; Sept., 
3-4, 8-9, 10-11, 13; Oct., 3-7, 9-10, 14-16, 45-46; Nov., 
2-5, 10; Dec., 20 

Latvia: Aug., 10, 30-333; Sept., 14; Oct., 41-42; Dec., 19 

Lithuania: July, 11; Oct., 41-42; Nov., 6 

Poland: July, 6, 11, 15; Aug., 1-4, 6-8, 10-11, 13, 16; 
Sept., 5-6, 8-10; Oct., 2-3, 8-9, 12-14, 16, 42-43; Nov., 
2, 9, 12, 15-17; Dec., 17-18, 21 

Romania: July, 1-4, 6-7, 9-10, 16-21; Aug.,.3, 5, 11-14, 
16, Sept., 5-6, 10-11, 14; Oct., 1-2, 5, 9, 17, 46-47; 
Nov., 3, 11-15; Dec., 18 


Purges 


Bulgaria: July, 4-5; Aug., 9, 15-16; Oct., 16-17; Nov., 6 

Czechoslovakia: July, 12, 20; Aug., 15, 16; Sept., 13-14; 
Oct., 10-11, 48-49; Nov., 4, Slansky Trial; Dec., 3-7 

Hungary: July, 5-6; Sept., 13; Oct., 46 

in youth organizations: see Youth 

Latvia: Sept., 14 

Romania: July, 1-4, 16-21; Aug., 16; Sept., 14; Oct., 17, 
47 


see Titoism, Cosmopolitanism, Nationalism, Persecution 
Radaceanu, Lotar: July, 3 


Radio: July 35-37; Aug., 9; Sept., 44; Oct., 52 
Aug. 30 ff. 


Radio Free Europe: see "Hate the West" Campaign 
Rais, Stefan: Aug., 14-15 


Rakosi, Matyas: Sept., 36 
personal background: Sept., 13 
secretary general of Hungarian Communist Party: July, 
5; Sept., 13 
speech at 19th Congress: Nov., 2 
see Purges, Hungarian 


Rationing: see Standard of Living 

Rajk, Laszlo: see Purges, Hungarian 
Recovered Territories (Poland): Nov., 15-16 
Reicin, Bedrich: see Slansky Trial 

Religion: see Persecution, Culture 


Resistance to Regime: Aug., 32-33, 42; Sept., 1-4; Dec., 7-13 

see Anti-Communist Activity, Persecution, Collectivization, 

"Hate the West" Campaign, “Flight to Freedom,” 
Aug., 30 ff. 


Revai, Josef: July, 5 





Rokossowski, Konstanty 
Jacques Duclos: July, 7 
personal background: July, 6; Dec., 20-21 


Romanian Constitution: Aug., 13-14; Sept., 10; see Law 
Romanian People's Democratic Front: Aug., 16; Dec., 18 
Septembriche: Aug., 10 

Sevcik, Jan: see Purges, Czechoslovak 

Seym (Poland): see Elections 

Slansky, Rudolf: July, 20-21; Aug., 15-16 


trial: see Purges, Czechoslovak 
Slansky Trials: see Purges, Czechoslovak 
Sling, Otto: Aug., 15; see Slansky Trial, Dec., 3-7 
Sokol: see Military, “Sports” Organizations 
Sovkhoz: July, 22 


Sports: Sept., 35-40, 46, 48 
Olympic Games: July, 41-42; Sept., 35-38 
see Youth 


Stakhanovite: July, 24, 37; see Industry, Collectivization 
Svab, Karel; see Slansky Trial 


Standard of Living 

consumer goods: July 32, 47; Aug., 19-23, 31, 43; Sept., 
23, 44, 45; Nov., 24, 54-55; see Domestic Trade 

housing: July, 32-322; Aug., 31-32; Nov., 26-27, 29-31 

medical treatment: July, 46 

prices: July, 29-31, 45, 47; Aug., 19-20, 22-31, Sept., 
22-25 

see Domestic Trade 

rationing: July, 28, 31-32, 46; Aug., 31; Sept., 23; Oct., 
56; see Domestic Trade 

recreation: July, 44; Aug., 32, 42-45; Sept., 46-48; Oct., 
55-56 
wages: July, 25, 29-31, 33-34; Aug., 30-31; Sept., 22- 
24, 44 

working conditions: July, 33-34, 47; Aug., 27-29; Sept., 
47; Oct., 55 

see Molotov Plan, “Escape to Freedom,” Aug., 30 ff., 
“Facts of Life,” Dec., 23 ff; “Letters from Poland,” 
Dec., 34 ff. 


Students 
admission to universities: Aug., 40 
future: July, 10; Aug., 38-40 
vacations: Aug., 39-41 


Svermova, Maria: Aug., 15 


Tatarescu, Gheorge: see Purges, Romanian; and Ana Pauker; 
July, 18-19 


Teachers: Aug.,°39; Oct., 32-33, 35-37; see Youth, Educa- 
tion 


Television: July, 38-39 


Thorez, Maurice; July, 7, 16 


Titoism 
and Ana Pauker; July, 20, 21; Aug., 15 
see Purges, Romanian, Slansky Trial 


Trade 
black market: Dec., 23 ff. 
Darex stores: July, 31 
domestic: Aug., 19-24; Sept., 15, 18, 22; Oct., 56 
fairs: Oct., 22 
foreign: Aug., 17-19; Oct., 18-22 
monetary reform: July, 1-2, 29, 33-34 
nationalization of: Aug., 20-22 
see Slansky Trial, Molotov Plan, Sovroms, Industry 


Trade Unions: see Industry 

Trials: see Law, Persecution, Slansky 

Trotskyite: July, 4 

U. S. Elections: see "Hate the West" Campaign 
Vas, Zoltan: July, 5 

Vatican: see Religion 

Vienna Peace Congress: see Peace Movements 


Vishinsky, Andrei 
and Ana Pauker: July, 18-19 


Lenin, Vladimir (USSR youth group) : July, 15 


Voice of America: Oct., 2; see "Hate the West" Campaign 


Wages: see Standard of Living 
White Legion: see Anti-Communist Activity 


Women 
industry: July, 13, 34; Sept., 12; see Industry, 
organizations of: July, 13; Sept., 11-12 


Wroclaw Congress: Nov., 16 


Youth 

as students: Aug., 38-41; Oct., 32-38 

in industry: Aug., 38-41; Oct., 29; Nov., 56 

organized groups of: July, 14-15; Aug., 8, 10-12, 41; 
Sept., 10-11, 13, 39; Oct., 9-12, 29, 32-33, 56; Nov., 
52, 54-55 

military indoctrination of: July, 10; Aug., 10-12; Sept, 
11, 38-39; Oct., 9-12; Nov., 52 

party indoctrination of: July, 45-56; Aug., 6-12; Sept. 
38-39; Oct., 14, 32-35, 38; Nov., 5 


Zapotocky, Antonin 
Speech on cadres: July, 12, 13 
speech on Czechoslovak National Front: July, 11-12 
speech on labor: July, 33 
see Slansky Trial 


Zilliacus, Konni: see Slansky Trial 





Research Projects on Eastern Europe 


Prepared by the National Committee for a Free Europe 


The studies listed below have recently been completed by members of the Research and Publi- 
cations Service and the Mid-European Studies Center. They are available in limited quantities and 
may be obtained by writing News From BEHIND THE IRON Curtain, National Committee for a 
Free Europe, 110 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


The Polish State Budget 1950 (Mid-European Studies Center, November, 1952) 105 pages. 
1947 was the last year for Poland to have a budget on the pre-war pattern, and also was the last 
time the Communists published complete budget figures. Since then, it has been increasingly dif- 
ficult to get a clear budgetary picture. The substantial reform introduced in 1951 has remodelled 
the Polish budget on the Soviet pattern. Consequently, in the future, no accurate figures will be 
made available by the government. 

The authors of this study were both formerly high officials of the Polish Treasury. Their valu- 
able document not only presents the official version of the budget, but is an elaborate study of 
it, based on the appendices and derived by interpolating the 1947 budget figures. Intended for 
students of banking and finance, this analysis is probably the last it will be possible to make be- 
cause of lack of source material, and will serve as the basis for converting percentages into absolute 
figures for future budgets, if and when they are available. Price 75 cents. 


Purges in the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (Research and Publications Service, October, 
1952) 55 pages, mimeographed. Following the careers of individual Communist officials is often diffi- 
cult. Normally, there is a gradual degradation, prior to complete elimination. Does there exist a 
detailed long-term plan for purges in the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia? On what is the 
selection of purge victims based? What are the purposes of these purges? 

The authors of this well-documented paper advance and develop several theories on this sub- 
ject, based on detailed accounts of individual purges in Czechoslovakia from 1945 to the present. 
All information is drawn from official Czechoslovak sources. The authors believe that the Com- 
munist Party in Czechoslovakia, as other Satellite Communist Parties under the Moscow heel, have 
been condemned by the Kremlin to pass through all the stages to which the All-Union Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union was forced to submit. In view of recent events in Czechoslovakia, this 
paper is most timely and revealing. Price 25 cents. 


Poland in the Year 1951 (Research and Publications Service, December, 1952) 277 pages. This is 
a companion volume to last year’s study, valuable in itself, and particularly as a continuation of 
the 1950 Yearbook. Like its predecessor, it is an exhaustive study covering all phases of national 
activity—political, economic, social, religious and cultural, including detailed rosters of institutions, 
parties, names of dignitaries and chronologies of events, with evaluations and comments by the 
authors. 

Throughout 1951, the country and its inhabitants continued to suffer under the ruthless politi- 
cal and semi-military occupation of Soviet Russia. Surrounded by Soviet armed forces, the Polish 
nation, ruled by a dictatorship of the Communist Party, has devoted all its efforts to rehabilitating 
its national life and economy, within the framework of a Communist state. At present the Polish 
people have no choice but to oppose Soviet imperialism and Communist regimentation by millions 
of everyday, individual acts in the field of agriculture, industrial production, social and religious 
life. 

Moreover, 1951 is also the second year of the Six Year Plan (1950-55) in Poland and this study 
offers the interesting possibility of comparing figures with those of the previous year, the first of the 
Plan, as well as contrasting actual results with anticipated goals. 

The wealth of material contained in this book, obtained from many sources, but based _pri- 
marily on official data, shows the gradual yet forceful infiltration of Soviet influence into all phases 
of life in Poland, the Communists’ methods employed in the process, and how they affect the popu- 
lation, both from a material and moral viewpoint. Price 50 cents. 


The Slansky Trial. A special study of the trials recently concluded in Prague is being prepared 
by the Research and Publications Service. It will contain transcripts of the testimonies of Slansky, 
Clementis, Sling and all the other defendants. A brief analytical commentary of both texts and 
defendants made by exiled political observers will be included. 
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